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For the Companion. 


THE FORTUNES OF CALEB KEMP. ty 
A STORY OF A JUNK SHOP. 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 

Old Jasper Kemp had the name of being a { 
miser, and people who knew him doubted -sS 

whether he loved anything but his junk-shop ay. 
and his small gains, until his brother Caleb, who (Bete 
was a cobbler, and died a poor man, left a little . til 
Caleb in his hands. ——— 1 
Little Caleb was then twelve years old. Uncle ry 
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Jasper groaned dreadfully over him at first, and \ i a ' 
yowed that the expense of keeping a boy like . od 
that “would be his ruin.” am 

“Why,” said he, standing and cracking his rc d P 
finger-joints, with his features all in a snarl—as \4s - = 
his way was when anything disturbed his peace - Oy = WH)! 


of mind or his pocket—‘‘a boy like fhat will eat 
as much as a man! Much as a man, by the 
Great Dictionary!” 

That was his favorite oath. Being a very ig- 
norant person, he had a sort of superstitious re- Z 
gard for learning, and used to swear by the book : 
which he supposed contained it all. 

“And what’s sich a hoy worth in the shop? 
I've tried ’em! I’ve tried ’em! I don’t never 
want to try another!’ And Uncle Jasper cracked 
his joints till it would have made you nervous 
to hear him. 

He tried little Caleb, nevertheless, and little 
Caleb proved so good a boy to eat crusts, and so | 
trusty a boy to do errands and attend in the 
shop, that Uncle Jasper not only changed his 
mind about the ruinous cost of keeping him, but 
became sincerely attached to him in a little 
while. 

Another thing pleased the old miser mightily. 
Caleb liked to read. Uncle Jasper, who traded 
a little in almost everything—old bottles, old 
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“Fifteen cents!’’ said Caleb. “Why, they 


they only had covers on!”’ | ‘ 


readin’ on ’em. 
ers or no kivers? Well, then, you can jest thank | 


> 99 


your stars and say nothin’, 





he felt inclined to say a good deal. Not only 
had they all been stripped of their covers, but | 
every one had marks of previous ownership. | 








small business in second-hand books. He had | French motto over it, which he did not under- 
two or three barrels of these, which Caleb dived | stand, anda name beneath which interpreted 
into and overhauled, until sometimes not much | the symbol. The name was Francis James Ros- 
more than his legs could be seen sticking out of | inshield. This stamp was also found on a fly- 
a barrel, |leaf of one of the volumes. From the others, 
The boy found plenty of books full of old-fash- | the corresponding fly-leaf had been torn out. In 
ioned s’s which looked like f’s, written in so dull | two or three of the books clumsy attempts had 
astyle that he could not read them. But now| been made to erase it from the title. 
and then, to his great joy, he fished up a “‘Life| The examination led Caleb to believe that the 
of Peter the Great,” or a “Robinson Crusoe,” | books had all formerly belonged to a person 
which he devoured with an eagerness which de-| named Francis James Rosinshield, and to won- 
lighted the old man. der how they had ever found their way to an old 
“That boy will be a scholard! He'll be a doc- | junk-shop in that condition. 
tor or a minister, by the Great Dictionary!” ex- Meanwhile, he dived into Prescott’s romantic 
claimed Uncle Jasper. And he liked to watch | history of the Mexican Conquest, which he found 
from his junk-shop of an evening young Caleb | more interesting than any mere story-book, At 
in the book-room, reading by the light ofa tal- | every leisure moment he was at the book again, 
low candle, his pale, boyish features lighted up | following the strange fortunes of Cortez and 
With intelligence and interest over a torn copy | Montezuma. He was thus engaged in the back 
of “Ivanhoe” or “History of Columbus.” room two or three evenings later, when some- 
The bottoms of the barrels were reached, and body entering the shop attracted his attention. 
Caleb, having read all the attractive books, had| It was a tall, stooping, haggard-looking man, 
got down to very poor fodder indeed—he had ; in a seedy black cloak. From under the cloak 
even begun on the “Elements of Political Econ-| he took a bag, and from the bag he removed 
omy,”"—when, coming in one evening from do-| volume after volume of books, all without cov- 
ing some errand, he found a fresh pile of old| ers, and laid them on old Jasper’s little black 
books on the table in the back room. counter, until there was a pile of about two 
; “I thought of you, and I paid a price for them | dozen. 
ere books—I paid a price!” cried Uncle Jasper,| The two men talked together in low voices. 
cracking his fingers at the recollection. ‘‘There’s | The stranger seemed pleading for a larger price 
larnin’ for ye. There’s food for the mind, | than Uncle Jasper was willing to give, while 
thanks to your old unele, if they do call him a} Uncle Jasper stood, with his miserly old features 
Miser, Suit ye, do they? I thought so.” |in a dreadful snarl, cracking his fingers and 
Caleb was now fourteen years old, and quite | growling. 
capable of appreciating some of the best books; At last a price seemed to be agreed upon; the 
in the language. | old man counted out a small sum of money, 
Why, uncle,” he cried, “here’s ‘Prescott’s , which the stranger clutched eagerly, and then, 
Conquest of Mexico!’ and ‘Montaigne’s Essays!’ | thrusting the empty bag under his cloak, hur- 
and ‘Hallam’s History of England! But isn’t it ried out, leaving the pile of books. 
curious,” he said, “that such nice books should; Then the old man went lugging his prize into 
all have the covers torn off?” | the back room, cryifig out, gleefully,— 
Dou't know nothin’ "bout that,” replied Un-| “More Varnin’ fer ye, Caleb! Piles of knowl- 








dle Jasper. “When I buys a thing, I jest pays edge! piles of knowledge! It’s expensive, but I 
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would be worth at least two dollars a volume if| tween his delight at receiving such treasures, 


“Then they never’d ’a come to my shop,” re- | inshield’s ownership in these volumes also, ‘I’m 
plied Uncle Jasper, ‘‘and you never’d ’a had the | afraid something aint right. 
Readin’ is readin’, aint it, kiv- | How did he come by these books?” 


our business,” said the old man. 
But when Caleb came to examine the books, | books, I buys the books, you reads the books; 
what’s the use of goin’ further and axin’ ques- 
tions about what don’t consarn us?” 


Stamped on each title-page was a neatly-en-| dishonestly,’’ cried Caleb. 
rags, and broken metals of all kinds,—also did a | graved coat-of-arms—a rose in a shield—with a | does; they are all such nice books, all but the 
covers, and—see, uncle, all have this name in 


er of the house, nor would the owner of a house 
like that be apt to sell off his library of fine 
books stripped of their covers. Caleb knew that 
he must do something to warn him of the theft, 
and that was what made him afraid. 

He took all day and all the following night to 
think of it; then, early the next forenoon, 
mounted the steps and rang the bell of the Ros- 
inshield’s house. 

WEN) - Xbe “Is Mr. Rosinshield at home?” he asked, tim- 
i % . : i) idly, of the servant who opened the door to him, 

SS 3 “Mr. Rosinshield is sick. He cannot see any- 
i we body,’’ was the reply. 

“It is something very important. I wish to 
see him about something which concerns him 
very much,”’ Caleb insisted. 

“It’s no use. Leave your errand and your 
address with me, and we will send for you when 
he can see you,”’ said the servant. 

Then Caleb took a folded slip of paper from 
his pocket. 

**Please show him that,” said he; ‘‘I will wait 
here.’”’ 

‘ The servant disappeared, and, returning in a 
oe F- i rs little while, threw open the door. 

“Walk in; he will see you,” he said, and led 
Caleb through an elegant hall, up a broad stair- 
case, and into a richly-curtained chamber where 
a pale young man was lying in bed. 

The young man looked sharply at Caleb, then 
at a piece of paper which he held in his thin 
white fingers. It was a fly-leaf, on which was 
stamped the Rosinshield coat-of-arms. 

“Where did you get this?’ said he, as Caleb 
stood, cap in hand, by the bedside. 

“T should like to tell you, for it is something 
you ought to know,” replied Caleb. ‘But I 
want you to promise me one favor,” 

“Oh, yes,” said the young man, observing 
that the boy was poorly clad. ‘You want a 
reward, Everybody wants a reward. Very 
well, you shall have it, if your information is 
worth anything. This looks like a leaf from 
one of my books, and I’m curious to know how 
you came by it.’’ 

He listened to Caleb’s story with a look of sur- 
prise, which gradually changed to one of pain 
and anger. 

“Books from my shelves, probably, every 
one!”’ he exclaimed. “But the person you de- 
scribe is a poor man I employ to come and read 
to me, who is indebted to me for a thousand fa- 
vors, and who can’t be guilty of such base in- 
gratitude, lam sure. Touch that bell for me. 
Press down on the knob.”’ 

Caleb pressed the knob, and the sound of the 
bell brought a servant. 

“Has Mr. Walburgh come?’”’ Mr. Rosinshield 
asked. 

‘Not yet, sir.” 

“When he arrives, ask him to remain below, 
and come and tell me. My dressing-robe!’ 

“You will not venture to get up, sir!’’ ex- 
claimed the servant. 

“My Turkish trousers and slippers!’’ said Mr. 
Rosinshield. 

Hastily putting on the loose articles he called 
for, he dismissed the servant, and took Caleb 
into the adjoining room. It was a superbly fur- 

the old man whiningly retreated to the front| nished library, with alcoves of carved book- 
shop. cases on the sides, busts of great men in the 

Still Caleb was greatly troubled about the| corners, and reading-chairs and writing-tables 
books, and when, a few mornings afterwards, | at the ends, lighted by great windows. 
he chanced to meet in the street a tall, stooping,| The sick man took from one of the desks a 
haggard-faced man, in a seedy black cloak, he | manuscript catalogue, turned the leaves rapidly, 
turned, looked at him twice very anxiously, and | found the title, “Mexico, Conquest of. W. Hl. 
then followed him. | Prescott,” with the numbers indicating its place 

The man took him a long walk, and finally | in the library, and went eagerly to one of the 
mounted the steps of a fine large house in a| cases. Everything appeared in order, Not a 
fashionable part of the town. Caleb was several | book was missing. 
rods away, but he kept the house in sight, and| ‘‘Quick!’’ he cried impatiently to Caleb; 
walked slowly past it, shortly after the man had | “those steps! Setthem here! Mount!’’ Caleb 
been admitted by & servant. The boy felt a climbed the steps. ‘Second shelf from the top, 
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“But, Uncle Jasper,’’ said Caleb, confused be- 
ind his misgivings at finding the marks of Ros- 
Who is that man? 


And it’s none of 
**He sells the 


“That's more’n I can tell. 


“But it does concern us if he gets the books 
“And I'm afraid he 





them! Now if he is Mr. Rosinshield, or if he has 
a right to sell Mr. Rosinshield’s books, why has 
he tried to scratch out the name in so many 
places?” 

Uncle Jasper snarled his features and cracked 
his joints with a piteous expression. 

“Never you mind, young man,” he said. 
“Stow in the l’arnin’, but leave alone sich ques- 
tions as them air. It don’t do fera man in my 
business to know too much about some things. 
If I keep ign’rant, then I keeps out of trouble. 
Now don’t, don’t, Caleb, no more. He has 
promised to bring some po’try next time, which 
he says is jest the thing to fill the chinks in your 
mind. Then he’s got some nice friction to top 
off with. I don’t know what friction is, but I 
told him I thought you'd like some, if it was 
cheap. Would, wouldn’t ye?” 

‘He means fiction,’ said Caleb; adding, “O 
yes, uncle, I want to read everything! I know 
how kind you mean to be, but don’t, I beg, buy 
any more of his stolen books—for I’m sure 
they’re stolen!”’ 

**Sh, Caleb!”’ whispered the old man, turn- 
ing pale. ‘‘Don’t speak that word. You'll get 
me into difficulty. I didn’t think you was goin’ 
to turn out sich an ongrateful boy, Caleb.”’ And 








What [ thinks it's worth,-and axes no questions. thought of you, Caleb. Now pitch in; cram 


wld Sttsaw ‘cua @ ' eetaadh tor ceeey ene ot | 40ée knowledge-box. Il] make a scholard of 
them books, Caleb!?* 


you if T live, by the Great Dictionary!” 








shock of something very much like fear when ; Seventh book from the left hand.” 

he saw the name Rosinshield on a handsomely-' “‘T/istory of the Conquest of Mexico. Volume 

engraved silver plate over the door-bell. | First,’ said Caleb, reading the title on the back 
The man, he was sure, could not be the own- of the Turkey moroeco binding. 
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“Yes, that’s it. Hand it down!” cried the | 
sick man. 

But when Caleb went to take down the vol- 
ume, it pinched up in his fingers, some wads of 
paper which had been stuffed into it fell out, and 
only the empty cover dangled in his hands. 
Rosinshield uttered a cry of wrath and dismay. 

“The other two volumes!”’ he said to Caleb. | 

They were found in the same condition, as 
were also several other books which Caleb had 
named as being in his uncle’s possession. 

Satisfied at last, the owner made him put the 
covers all back in their places, while he sank 
down exhausted in a chair. 

“You spoke of reading these books,’’ he then 
said to the boy. ‘‘Are you fond of reading?” 

“Oh, very!” replied Caleb, ‘“There’s nothing 
I like so well.” 

“How many of my books do you say you 
have?” 

“About fifty.” 

“How many have you read?’ 

“T am reading the first one now?” 

“Then what have you come to me for? IfI} 
reclaim my books, as I certainly shall, you will 
lose the reading of them. Have you thought of 
that?” 

Caleb smiled. “Oh, yes! I love the books. 
But since they don’t belong to me, what else | 
could I do?” | 

“I remember,’’ said Mr. Rosinshield, ‘‘you | 
expect a reward. Whatisit?’ * 

“My uncle’’—stammered Caleb. 

“Fle’s a villain!’ exclaimed the sick man; ‘“‘a 
receiver of stolen goods, and I'll have him pun- 
ished.” 

“Oh, sir, forgive him!’ Caleb pleaded. | 
“That's the favor I was going to ask. He 
didn’t know the books were stolen, that is, he 
had no positive knowledge of it—although, he 
suspected it. And, please consider, he did it all 
for me,—to make me happy and contented. 
Oh, you wouldn’t have him get into trouble on 
that account!”’ 

This earnest and tearful appeal touched Mr. 
Rosinshield. 

“Well, suppose I let him off. 
ward do you want?” 

“No other reward, sir.’’ 

“What, no money?” 

“No, sir. I hadn’t thought of such a thing.” 

Just then the servant came to say that Mr. 
Walburgh was below. 

“Send him up,”’ said Mr. Rosinshield. “Boy, 
slip into that alcove, where you can see with- 
out being seen. If he is not the man you have 
described, come out and speak to me. If he is, 
keep quiet till I call you.” | 

Caleb was hardly concealed when the reader | 
entered, Although he was without his’ cloak, | 
and Caleb caught only a glimpse of his side face | 
before his back was turned, he recognized the tall | 
stooping form and worn features of the man who | 
had sold the coverless books. 

Mr. Walburgh expressed some concern at see- 
ing the sick man in his library. 

“[ am feeling stronger this morning,’”’ Mr. | 
Rosinshield replied. | 








What other re- 








“We will proceed at once | 
with our reading. I think I will try a little of | 
‘Hallam’s History.” Please hand me the second 
volume, and I will point out the passage.” 

As this was one of the missing books, Caleb 
listened with anxious interest to hear what Mr. 
Walburgh would say. 

“Tf fear,” said the reader, atter some hesita- 
tion, “that ‘Hallam’ is too heavy for an invalid 
like you. Let me recommend something more 
entertaining.” 

“Very well. Say ‘Prescott’s Mexico.’ That 
splendid description of the Battle of the Temple 
of the Sun.” 

There was an embarrassing pause, and Mr. 
Walburgh’s voice betrayed some agitation as he 
replied,— 

“That, lam afraid, would prove too exciting. 
You are in a more feeble condition than you 
think.” 





“You are quite right. Something quietly 
pleasing, then. ‘Montaigne’s Essays.’ | 
Please turn to that curious chapter on ‘The 
Inconsistency of our Actions,’ at the beginning | 
of the second book.” | 

That the invalid, in choosing from a library | 
of several thousand volumes, should have hit | 
upon three in succession of the fifty books that | 
had been mutilated, was a circumstance that | 
might have alarmed a bolder thief than Wal- 
burgh. 


“Excuse me,” he stammered. 


Say 


“Your ‘Mon- 
taigne’ is in such fine type—I am afraid my eyes 
are not equal to it, I have had such a dreadful 
night, watching with my sick child.” | 

“No matter, then. But hand me down the | 
volume. TI wish just to glance at it. The steps | 
are there at the shelf. What's the matier, Mr. | 
Walburgh?” 





“Let me go home to my wife and sick child! 
I am sick myself to-day!’’ said the wretched 
man. 
“O, Mr. Walburgh, I should think you would 


be ill,’ said Mr. Rosinshield, in tones full of 


grief and indignation. ‘I have discovered every- 


|thing. You have been robbing my library” 


And for what? No sane man could have de- 
stroyed such valuable books for the paltry fif- 
teen cents a volume you have got for them. 
Haven’t I been loading you with benefits? 
Where is the money I have given you for your 
family? The clothes to make you look more 
respectable? You have no sick child, Mr. Wal- 
burgh!” 

“No,” the miserable man confessed, bowing 
his whole body in the most abject manner over 
his bent knees and his shaking hands pressed to- 
gether before him. “I have no child now. She 
is dead. Dead from my neglect. My wife 
has left me, for worse cause. I am a wretch, 
My Rosinshield! The money you have given 
me, I have gambled away, or spent for drink. 
The clothes you have given me, I have pawned 
for the same purpose. Then, when I couldn’t 
ask you for more, or get money in any other 
way, I tore out the bodies of your books for that 
purpose. But, as you say, I am not a sane man, 
I have fallen into vice. That has been my ruin. 
Forgive me and pity me, Mr. Rosinshield!”’ 

The poor creature uttered these last words with 
a sob. 

I can forgive you and pity you,” replied the 
invalid, with stern sorrow, ‘but I cannot trust 
you. Gonow. Come again when I have thought 
over your case,—say to-morrow at this hour. 
But first tell me where you have sold the books;”’ 

“The second-hand book-sellers wouldn’t have 
them, so I sold them at Kemp’s junk-shop.”’ 

‘**Nowhere else?” 

‘Nowhere else.” 

“Very well, Mr. Walburgh; you can go.” 

After the reader was gone, Mr. Rosinshield 
called Caleb from his alcove. 

“Are you a good reader?” he asked. 

“T don’t know,”’’ replied Caleb, ‘‘but I under- 
stand what I read.” 

“Let me hear you read this paragraph in 
Thackeray’s ‘Newcomes.’”’ 

Caleb was taken too much by surprise to read 
very well. But the sick man said, ‘“That will do, 
considering the circumstances. A little instruc- 
tion, which I can give you, will make you a good 
reader. Now, how would you like the situa- 
tion?” 

“What situation?” said Caleb, staring with 
bewilderment. 

“To come and read to me two or three hours 
a day, at a salary of eight dollars a week.” 

“Fight—dollars—a week!’’ exclaimed Caleb, 
who had never thought of earning so much 
money. 

“From what you say, and from what I can 
continued Mr. Rosinshield, ‘I know that 
you are an honest boy. Your uncle’s shop is no 
place for you. Come and live with me, Quit 
him altogether.” 

“Oh, Icouldn’t do that, after he has been so 
kind to me!”’ said Caleb. 

“Well, well! Perhaps I can arrange it with 
him. You will come and read to me, any way; 
he will consent to that for the pay and the other 
advantages you will get. Now go and tell him 
to bring me those books.”’ 

Trembling with joy and fear, Caleb ran back 
to the junk-shop. Old Jasper cracked his 
knuckles frightfully at first, when the boy told 
his story, but afterwards loaded the books ona 
barrow, and trundled them up to Mr. Rosin- 
shield’s house. 

He returned in an hour, well satisfied, having 
got back the money he had paid Walburgh for 
the books, and made an arrangement by which 
Mr. Rosinshield was to take Caleb as a reader, 
and have charge of his education. 

Caleb was almost beside himself with happi- 
ness. He entered upon his new duties the next 
day. In a week, he was living in Mr. Rosin- 
shield’s house, and a far more comfortable ca- 


see,”’ 


| reer was opened to him than he could ever have 


enjoyed with his narrow-minded uncle in the 
old junk-shop. 

The gambler never showed his face again 
in the house of the man he had wronged; and 
Mr. Rosinshield, still anxious to do him good, 
inquired for him in vain. 

As for Caleb, he is now as fine a “scholard’’ as 
even his uascrupulous old uncle could desire. 


PRAY OW MY PLATE. 


The Christian at Work tells the story of a lit- 
tle bright-eyed boy, three years old, who didn’t 
want to be left ont: 

“He was seated in a high chair at the dinner- 
table. 


Mamma had placed him snugly up to the 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


table, pinned on his bib, and succeeded in get-! 
ting the little mischievous hands quiet, and mak- 
ing him ‘hush,’ when father proceeded to ask 
the blessing. While this was in progress, our 
little chubby made a discovery. It was that all 
the plates on the table, except his own little 
plate, were in one pile at ‘papa’s place,’ and, 
as it seemed to him, were put there to get the 
benefit of the solemn ceremony. So, scarcely 
waiting for the ‘Amen,’ he held out his own 
plate in both hands, saying, ‘Please, papa, pray 
on my plate, too!’”’ 
——\——$—_+o——_——- 
For the Companion. 
WHAT AUNT DORCAS DID. 

“T never saw such nice, serene-looking old la-| 
dies as Aunt Dorcas and Aunt Jane,” said merry 
Dora Davis, as she sat down with father, moth- 


er, and a circle of brothers and sisters before a 
winter fire one January day. 


MAY 31, 1877, 


away from the house in disgust as soon as I had 
delivered my errand. 

“Well, the party came off, and a happy, fio). 
icsome time it was. Very different, Dora, from 
yours last winter, where the girls were so loadeq 
down with trimmings, flounces and bouquets, 
that they could do nothing but dawdle through 
quadrilles, and fan, and do the polite. 

“The girls who came to my sister’s party wore 
neat and pretty dresses. I don’t remember a 
flounce, and I’m sure such a thing as a train was 
unheard of. I know some of them wore nice 
little aprons with pockets in them, and others, a 
little more fashionable perhaps, covered their 
hands with a sort of lace mits. There was yo 
dancing, but good, downright old-fashioned, 
honest plays, that set the room in a roar with 
forfeits. 

“The party, though got up on such short no- 
tice, was a success. The only drawback was the 
absence of my elder brother, who was a great 





“Too prim and precise for my taste,’’ spoke 
up Joe, the scapegrace of the family. ‘I never 
see them but what I fancy they were born in 
short aprons and white caps. Dora, if you don’t 
help me out with this calculation, I’m ruined 
entirely.”’ 

“Then you must be ruined, young man,”’ said 
Mr. Davis, turning towards him. ‘“‘I notice your 
sister helps you quite too frequently.”’ 

Joe made a comic gesture of resignation, then 
lifting his right hand, exclaimed,— 


one 

Whom the vile blows and buffets of the world 
Have so incensed that I am reckless what 

I do to spite the world!” 


in so tragic a manner that the pater familias 
turned away to hide a smile, while the rest of 
the little circle shouted with laughter. Then 
Joe made pretence to dash away any quantity 
of tears, and resumed his task with a haggard, 
woe-begone look, that was not changed by the 
mirth of the others, though little Pete declared 
that he must be laughing inside. 

“Your aunts are very good women,” resumed 
Mr. Davis, folding up his newspaper, ‘‘but I can 


I can remember their merry laughter and pretty 
faces long before time and grief had sobered 
them.” 

“You don’t tell me they ever were young?” 
queried Joe, his mobile face full of astonish- 
ment. 

“Young and a good deal more full of fun and 
mischief than ever you were, you young mad- 
cap. Why, when the court used to sit in Lan- 


lawyers in the house, and those two girls enter- 
tained them in such a manner that their fame 
went through all the county. They were full 
of pluck, too. Did I ever tell you how they kept 
house at Fernfall?”’ he asked, turning to his 
wife, who shook her head. 

Fernfall was the old family mansion, the scen- 
ery about which was remarkable for its great 
variety of beautiful ferns, and its pretty and nu- 
me:ous waterfalls. It had once been a place of 
great repute, in old Colonial times, sheltering 
governors and generals, and distinguished men 
and women, and though partly falling to decay, 
it still retained traces of its grandeur, had its 
haunted room, and in fact was the scene of some 
rather remarkable incidents. 

“Tell us about it!” went chorusing round the 
table. “‘It’s just the night for a story.” 

“So I never told you how Dorcas cut off a 
man’s leg, my dear?’ 

It was the wife’s turn to look astonished now. 

“‘Dorcas—cut’”’—and there she paused, her 
sewing suspended, an expression of incredulity 
crossing her countenance. 

“Yes, my dear, Dorcas did perform that re- 
markable feat—not to make a pun of it. Fern- 
fall was deserted by the soberer heads of the 
house, who took advantage of the lull in busi- 
ness and company one pleasant autumn to pay 
a visit to one of their children in a neighboring 
town, a married son. 

**Another son was expected home on the very 
day they left, but the girls declared that I—nine 
years old then—was plenty of protection, and 
even if Jack did not come, they were not in the 
least afraid. 

“I half-believe they were delighted to have the 
house to themselves, for no sooner had the elders 
gone, than Dorcas sent out invitations for two 
miles round for an evening party, and I carried 
them, on the back of old Prescott, the family 
horse. I remember it took me all day, and at 
every farmhouse they were making cider. 

“I would not dare tell in these temperance 
times how many mugs of sweet cider I was 
obliged to drink. Certain it was that I ate two 
dinners and an unlimited amount of cake; so 
much, that when I returned and smelled the 
sweet odors of more cake just out of the oven, 





which had been prepared for the party, I ran 





favorite among the young ladies. By twelve 
| o’clock the last carriage load had left the house; 
| two girls, sisters, remaining by special invita- 
tion. 

| “J was on the great hall steps from under the 
|porch of which our company departed, when, 
| as the Hills’ covered wagon drove off, I thought 
I saw a man pass stealthily along in the shadow 
| of the beech trees. It did not startie me atthe 
| moment, as I was exchanging adieus and wishes, 
| but before I went in again, I turned round to 
look, and the figure had passed from sight. 

“IT did not say anything to my sisters about 
this, but took especial pains to see to all the 
fastenings, even to an inner window that was 
seldom locked, and that led from the kitchen 
into the dining-room. 

“The girls, meantime, were having plenty of 
fun while they looked after the remains of the 
feast, locking them away in the great kitchen 
closet, and dancing back and forth in the bright 
yellow blaze of the fire. They laughed and 
joked with each other over some fancied con- 


| quest, which was natural, not heeding that the 
assure you they were not always so sedate, and | ld clock was rapidly telling off the minutes 


towards one, : 

“It was a bright moonlight night, and I stood 
at the window, still a little anxious as I looked 
through the bars, for the window was grated 
half-way up. 

‘** So this is the only man in the house” said 
Sally Strade, a lively little brunette. ‘Do you 
feel equal to the protection of four helpless wom- 
en?’ she asked, coming towards me, and look- 





sing, father has had as many as ten or fifteen} ing, as I thought, rather down upon me, because 


I was so small, 

“I dare say I blushed, and looked awkward 
and annoyed, for Dorcas spoke up. 

“‘T’das lief have Neddy as Jack; he’s brave 
| in every inch of his little heart,’ she said, with 
la bright smile. ‘Yes, Ned will protect us and 
|\the family jewels. By the way, I believe I'll 
| sleep with the rent-box under my head, and if 
| any thief comes with ‘your money or your life,’ 
why, I'll give up—my money, I suppose, like 
any other coward. Ned wouldn’t though. Ned 
would fight, wouldn’t you, little brother? 

“ ‘I was very grateful for her defence, and 
being a rash boy, I was ready at almost any 
time for a fight, but I did not feel very brave 
just then. 

“ * Just look at the boy; he is actually putting 
up the bar,’ said Jane, as I lifted the heavy oak- 
en stick, that, like the window-fastening, was 
seldom, if ever, thought of. 

‘“* I like that,’ responded Dorcas, ‘and was g0- 
ing to suggest it, only I feared it might be 
thought silly in me.’ 

“In a little while the lights were put out, and 
the household wrapped in slumber. I remember 
I tried to keep awake, but was soon asleep. 

“It was two o'clock in the morning, we saW 
afterwards, when somebody shook me, and I 
sprang up in bed quite terrified. 

“*Hush! don’t speak!’ said Dorcas, in a low 
voice. ‘I think there’s somebody down stairs 
trying to get into the house.’ 

“It’s that man!’ I made reply. ‘I saw him 
out in the shadow last night when the folks went 
away.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me?’ 

“‘Oh, I was afraid it might frighten you!’ 

“In a few moments I was dressed, and we 
both crept down stairs, Dorcas carrying a lan 
tern. 

“The noise could still be heard. We opened 
the dining-room door. My sister gave 4 Cys 
made one spring, and almost quicker than it 
takes me to write it, she had the heavy sash 
down upon a man’s thigh, and the great billet 
that we kept for retaining it in its position when 
opened, across the upper square of the window, 
keeping the sill fast. .The man outside uttered 
cries of pain. It was impossible for him to move 
or extricate himself in any way. 
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«| know who it is,’ said Doreas. ‘Hold your 
gun up.’ 

“J forgot to mention that I brought down 
father’s old fowling-piece. There wasn’t an 
atom of powder in it, but it looked well. 

“‘Tll serve him so that he won't forget us,’ 
said Dorcas, and going into a small side room 
where I had deposited an axe,—my working- 
room, by the way,—she came out and literally 
hacked off the lower half that unfortunate leg.” 

Every face was now the picture of horror. 

“T couldn’t have done that,’’ said Joe. ‘‘What 
a plucky little wretch she was!” 

“What did you tell me that for, papa? I shall 
never like Aunt Dorcas again!’’ was Dora’s 
exclamation, while her mother shook her head 
in disapproval. 

“By the time the man’s leg was off,’’ contin- 
ned the narrator, gravely, ‘tthe other girls were 
up, varying the entertainment with shrieks and 
exclamations. Dorcas took the leg up with some 
shreds of the pantaloons, and coolly tossed it 
out of another window; then she lifted the sash, 
and let the prisoner go free. 

“Barbarous!”” was the vote of the horror- 
struck audience. ‘‘Dora, don’t ever call her nice 
again.” 

“There’s one thing I forgot to mention,” said 
Mr. Davis, “that may change your opinion.” 

They all looked the question no one asked. 

“The leg was—a wooden one!’ 

There fell a moment of grave silence, then the 
flood of sympathy broken up, there was a recess 
of mirth and a recantation. 

“She knew the man, and knew he had a wood- 
en leg. He had been suspected of dishonesty 
for a long time, and Dorcas had now established 
the proof.’”’ 

“She should have kept the wooden leg,’’ said 
Joe, after tranquillity had been restored. 

“She did. The thief dragged himself off 
someway, and we found the trophy under the 
window, where it was thrown. Ask her some- 
time to show you ‘Old Dot's’ walking-stick, and 
see how she will laugh. She’ll show it to you, 
too, a mutilated and not over-precious relic.” 

And so ended the story. 


+. 





] For the Companion, 


ADVENTURES IN THE BLACK 
HILLS. 


In Four CHAPTERS.—CHAP. IV. 


By ©. A. Stephens. 

In that part of the Black Hills now known as Pet- 
tigrew’s Hollow, my partner and myself worked 
eleven days, and took out twenty-three ounces of 
loose gold. 

A pretty creek ran through it, and the “wash” 
was quite rich, and cradled out well, though the 
gold was very fine. In all our prospecting, we had 
not found a better place. If we could have kept it 
to ourselves, we might in time have made quite a 
rich harvest. Buta whole caravan of gold-hunters 
overran us. This came about in the strangest way. 

We had hard work to get food. Our supply of 
hard-tack was very low, and we had to make up the 
deficiency in our larder with what we could find. 
We lived on berries, grouse, and even frogs, and we 
fried a good many kinds of game in our old spider. 

About two miles up the creek, at the upper end of 
the hollow, there was asmall lake. The creek was 
the outlet. The shore about the lower end of the 
lake was steep, being full of ledges, except at the 
point where the creek left it, running over a gravel 
bar. Bat the shore round the head of the lake, 
where a number of brooks came in, was muddy, and 
covered with reeds, bush-flats, and bogs full of cat- 
tails. The lake was abont three miles long by a 
mile or a mile and a half in width. 


Hunting on a Creek. 

Hartley and I used to go up the creek evenings, 
when it was not too dark, and search the lake shore 
for game. There were beaver-houses here. 

The first night we went up the creek, we shot a 
beaver swimming in the water. He was large and 
fat, and his weight must have been fully thirty 
pounds. The days were hot,so that game became 
tainted so that we could not eat it after it had been 
killed twenty-four hours. 

The next night, when we went to cook our third 
mess of beaver meat for supper, we found it too 
“mellow” for us. So, after a light meal, we started 
forthe lake again to see if we could find more game 
of the same family. 

Bat no beavers were stirring that evening. As we 
went round towards the head of the lake, however, 
We heard some large creature swimming and splash- 
ing heavily in the water. It was too dark for us to 
see what kind of an animal it was, but, as the swim- 
ming and splashing tinned, Hartley at length 
fred in the direction of the sounds. 

At the report of the gun, the animal struck off for 
* point some distance above where we were. We 
tan through the brush and mud to head the creature 
off; but it landed and sprang away before we conld 
Teach it, thongh Hartley did fire at it a second shot. 
We got sufficiently near to see that our game was an 
elk deer, with large branching antlers. The sight 
of it made our months water, for elk venison is 
esteemed toothsome eating by frontiersmen. 





The animal had doubtless been swimming in the 
lake to rid himself of the gnats and flies, and, it may 
be, to enjoy the refreshing coolness of the water. 

Following the report of the gun, we heard other 
elks snorting at a distance, and the noise they made 
in leaving the water. 

“Here’s where they come nights, to wallow and 
swim,” said Hartley. 

We longed fora feast off an elk’s haunch. The 
small game we had shot had an insipid, wild taste, 
not agreeable to our palate. 


Making a Raft. 

As we went back to camp, Hartley hit on a plan to 
capture one of the elks. 

It was to make asmall light raft and disguise it 
with bushes. On such araft, he thought we might, 
by the use of a pole, approach near enough to get a 
shot at them as they swam in the water. 

The next night, we began to work out this scheme, 
Any hunter, used to stalking elk, could have told 
us better. But we, in our ignorance, believed it 
would be successful. 

We cut from dry pines, which had drifted along 
the lower end of the lake, four logs, each about fif- 
teen feet long, and bound them together with chim- 
esal withes. A mass of green brush was set up at 
both ends of the raft, and thus hidden from sight, 
we poled up the west shore of the lake, as soon as 
night had fallen. 

The upper portion of the lake we found to be very 
shallow, as its waters flowed overa bed of soft mud, 
into which our setting-poles sank three or four feet, 
as into treacle. There were patches of reeds, and 
here and there lay a large stump, or a stranded tree, 
brought down by the freshets and lodged out on the 
mud-flat. 

Gaining what we thought to be a favorable posi- 
tion, we lay in wait for the elks. An hour or more 
passed. Several times we heard brush crack in the 
woods, and once a snort, as of a startled animal. 

But not an elk entered the lake. They no doubt 
smelt us. The elk is a creature with a remarkably 
keen scent for danger; so we have learned since. 

No elks came to swim in the lake that night, 
though we kept on the lookout until towards mid- 
night. Butat length we heard a noise of something’ 
spattering and splashing, two or three hundred yards 
round to the left and south-east of where we were. 

“There they are!” Hartley whispered, “Pole along, 
and I’ll be ready to pop ’em!” 

We poked a peep-hole in the brush, and pointed 
the carbine through it. I shoved the raft along. A 
great splashing was going on. 

“There’s more than qne!” Hartley whispered, ex- 
citedly, “There are two or three of them, sure! 
They’re rearing, and cutting somersets, and wres- 
tling in the water! Fighting, for all I know. But 
they’re funny -looking elk. They’ve no horns,— 
that I can see.”’ 

**Does instead of bucks,” I suggested. 

We were close on them, as Hartley fired. I heard 
a queer noise, and one of the animals struck off out 
into the lake. 

An Unexpected Visitor. 

“Pole after him!” Hartley exclaimed, and fired 
again. At the report, the creature tacked round for 
the shore directly in front of us. It acted as though 
bewildered, and, seeing the brush of our raft close 
at hand, it tacked again and made for that. 

“He’s coming for us!” Hartley sang out. “That’s 
noelk! Backwater! back!’ 

But 1 had no time to back off, for the creature 
had his paws on the raft, and was struggling to get 
on it. 

It was a big bear instead of an elk. 

In his hurry to reload, Hartley had dropped his 
cartridges, but he clubbed his carbine, and struck 
with all his might at the bear’s head. 

Suddenly, I felt the withes giving way with which 
the raft was bound together, and the logs under us 
floating apart. Our raft was going to pieces. 

Just then, it bumped up against one of the strand- 
ed trees. To escape a ducking, I jumped on the 
tree-trunk which hung on the mud-bed by its roots. 

Hartley was plunged into the mud and water, and 
lost the gun, but caught hold of one of the logs. 
By the aid of my pole, he got on the drift-tree be- 
side me. 

Meantime, the bear had floundered away. I do 
not think the animal reached the shore, but was 
smothered in the mud. 

In the flurry of getting out, we did not think to 
secure the raft logs. They floated out of our reach 
before we had fairly apprehended our situation. 

Wecould both swim,—in water; but to get ashore, 
we should have to swim in mud! 


Unpleasant Prospect. 

The water not more than a foot or a foot anda 
half deep, covered a mess of mud of the consistency 
of molasses. The more we realized our situation, the 
less we liked it. It would be sure death to get into 
that mud. We were virtually prisoners. 

We stayed there till morning,—squatting on the 
old pine trunk and steadying ourselves by the roots 
and limbs. The nearest place on the shore where 
there seemed to be firm bottom was back abouta 
hundred yards, at a point of reeds where the bears 
had been wallowing. 

It was an unpromising prospect. A bear might be 
able to paddle through the mud, but we were cer- 
tain that we could not. The idea of being smoth- 
ered was far from pleasant. 

In vain we strained our wits, we could hit on no 
device for getting to land. There we were and 
there we should have to stay—or take to the mud. 

I never was in a situation before nor since which 





altogether had so hopeless an outlook, 


The forenoon passed till near eleven o’clock, and 
there we were still. But on a sudden, we heard the 
report of a gun off in the woods, at no very great 
distance. ’ 

“Thank God!’’ exclaimed Hartley ; “there’s some- 
body stirring.”’ 

“But it may be redskins,” I said. 

“That’s so,” Hartley admitted. “Wecan take our 
choice, I suppose, between being scalped, or staying 
here and starving to death.” 

“And it may not be Indians,”’ he continued, after 
a minute’s thought. “It may be whites ... Let’s 
risk it!” 

And he halloed. We both halloed, and called, 
“Help!” at the top of our voices. 

Then listened, and called again and again. 

Pretty soon we heard the brush snap out to the 
left on the shore. 

“Coming!” Hartley muttered. “We'll soon know 
our fate, George!’ 

It was thirty rods, or rising, to the shore. There 
were thick bushes along the water. We could see 
these stir and the leaves parted. 


eIndians. 

To our horror, an Indian's face looked out—and 
over his shoulder another! 

“Tt’s all up with us!’’ Hartley cried. 

We cringedthen. Iexpected every instant to feel 
a bullet. I had no doubt they would make us a 
mark for their rifles. 

Hartley afterwards said that just then he would 
have sold himself “for a ten-cent scrip.” 

Aftera few seconds of this horrible suspense, a 
voice called out to us in fair Indian-English. 

“What you call? What you want there?” 

We hardly knew whether to answer or not. 

“We're stuck here!” Hartley at length shouted. 
“We can’t get off!” 

We heard them jabbering to each other. Then 
they went down the shore a little way, and we saw 
them fetching out logs and making araft. On this 
they presently put off to us. There were two of 
them. Even then we hardly knew whether it was 
best to trust them or not. 

As soon as they came near, Hartley asked to what 
tribe they belonged. They told us they were Crow 
Indians, and that they were now acting as scouts 
and hunters for a party of miners, ten or twelve 
miles to the mouth of the lake. They wore clothes 
bought at the agencies, and had good Remington 
rifles with metallic cartridges. 

They had shot a deer, and were generous enough 
to give us a fore quarter of it. 

We thought this a most fortunate deliverance. 
But they told the party of miners that we were at 
work here. 

Before ten o’clock next morning, the whole crew, 
near forty of them, made a run on our mining 
ground. In less than three hours, they had it all 
staked off in ctwenty-foot claims. We had ail the 
company we wanted after that,—and a good deal to 
spare, 


MAY. 


I feel a newer life in every gale; 
The winds, that fan the flowers, 
And with their welcome breathings fill the sail, 
Tell of serener hours,— 
Of hours that glide unfelt away 
Beneath the sky of May. 


The spirit of the gentle south wind calls 
From his blue throne of air, 
And where his whispering voice in music falls 
Reauty is budding there. 
The bright vines of the valley break 
Their slumbers, and awake. 


The waving verdure rolls along the plain; 
And the wide forest weaves, 
To welcome back its playful mates again, 
A canopy of leaves. 
And from its darkening shadow floats 
A gush of trembling notes. 


Fairer and brighter spreads the reign of May; 
e tresses of the woods 
With the light dallying of the west wind play; 
And the full-brimming floods, 
As gladly to their goal they run, 
Hail the returning sun. J. G. PERcIvaL. 


te 


FIGHT WITH A LION. 

A Sicilian athlete, belonging to a circus exhibit- 
ing in Tunis, excited general admiration by his 
manly beauty and feats of strength. Among his 
performances was the exhibition, in pantomime, of 
the way in which he had once killed a lion. 

The performance excited much enthusiasm among 
the Arabs of the city, and the Bey, hearing of it, of- 
fered the athlete one thousand ducats if he would 
kill a large, fierce lion in the royal menagerie. The 
proposal was accepted, and on the day appointed for 
the trial, the Bey and a large company gathered 
round the pit where ths lion was kept. The beast 
had been three days without food, and was furious. 
The iron door of the pit opened, and a trembling 
dog was thrown in, which timidly took refuge in a 
corner, The lion turned in surprise at the intruder. 
He sat, with paws extended, contemplating his 
victim. 

Propelling himself forward upon his belly, he 
made a spring. The dog, who had watched him 
with a vigilant eye, sprang in the opposite direction. 
The lion seemed astonished at missing his prey, but 
made another jump, which was also avoided. 

Pity for the dog induced the Bey to order a cord 
to be lowered for him, and while the lion was pre- 
paring to spring, the dog seized the cord with his 
teeth, and was drawn up. As he ascended, the lion 
sprang again, but was too late. 

At this moment the Sicilian appeared, carrying a 
heavy mace. He took his position in the same cor- 
ner previously occupied by the dog. At first the 
lion did not perceive him, but, on turning, his eye 








expressed a vague inquietude. He slowly withdrew 


a few steps, watching his enemy with a furtive 
glance. 

The Sicilian, on the contrary, looked straight in 
his eye, and watched every movement. The lion 
evidently had misgivings, but impelled by hunger, 
sprang at the man with a terrible roar. 

The Sicilian slipped aside, and before the paws of 
the lion touched the ground, a powerful blow from 
the mace upon the head Jaid him insensible. The 
mace was raised for the death blow, when the Bey 
interposed. He offered the man another thousand 
for the life of the beast. It was accepted. 





For the Companion. 


MAKING A NEW HOUSE OUT OF 
AN OLD ONE. 
By Mrs. J. D. Chaplin. 
CHAPTER II. 

One morning at the breakfast-table Annt Huldah 
said, “I have had a letter from Queeny’s mother, 
urging me to pay her a visit while Queeny is here to 
keep my girls company. But I would as soon trust 
three young kittens with the house. And what 
would my neighbors say ?”’ 

“They would say you had great confidence in your 
nieces!’ exclaimed Queeny. “I can promise you 
your confidence shall not be betrayed. Why, auntie, 
you forget I have entered my sixteenth year.” 

“But wouldn’t you be afraid at night?” asked the 
old lady. 

“Afraid of whom? Of the minister, or the post- 
master, or the blacksmith? They are almost the 
only men about here,” replied Queeny. 

“Well, there really is no danger here. Half our 
neighbors never lock their doors at night. I shall 
go, but mind you keep things in order, for I may be 
homesick, and spring in on you any moment. I 
think I will go day after to-morrow.” 

“Well, auntie, now that that’s settled, I should 
like to ask if 1 may fix up that dull empty room that 
used to be grandma’s, and nake a cheerful sitting- 
room of it?”’ said Queeny. “I’m charmed with that 
immense great easy-chair, that we can all three nes- 
tle in at once, you know, covered with that dark, 
funny chintz.” 

“Why, child, your silly cousins have been afraid 
of that room ever since their grandmother died 
there. I can hardly get one of them to goin to get 
a ball of yarn from the bureau drawer. They 
wouldn’t sit there if you should fix it up, and I don’t 
want you to rob the parlor, nor to turn the house 
topsy-turvy. You may amuse yourselves any way 
if you don’t do that.” 

Well, Aunt Huldah left for the city on the day 
she had set, and her trunk had hardly been placed 
on board the cars when Queeny said, “Now, girls, 
for the sitting-room! Itis as clean as a pink; all 
we have to do is to dressitup. Is there a carpet 
for it?” 

“No, the floor was always painted this same deep 
yellow, and was half-covered with braided mats. 
The big chair was freshly-covered with that queer 
chintz just before the room was closed. The old- 
fashioned bureau and card-table were always there, 
but the bedstead, which had high posts and dimity 
curtains, and many other things, wos carried into 
the garret.” 

“Where are those curtains?” cried Queeny, 
springing up. ‘Come, let us explore the garret.” 

“Aunt Huldah might not”’— e 

“Leave Aunt Huldah with me,” cried Queeny, 
“J will make it all right with her.” 

They were very soon exploring the “trash trunk,” 
and every now and then the little city magician was 
exclaiming, “Oh! oh! oh!” 

First came out the old dimity bed-curtains, soft 
with use and yellow with time. 

“Lovely, lovely! just what I want!” cried Queeny, 

“You are not going to put up the bedstead, are 
you?” asked Esther. 

“No, I want these for window curtains.” 

The sisters langhed, but Queeny went on pulling 
out and laying aside articles from the chest. Soon 
she came to two heavy rolls of cloth. 

“What in the world are these, girls?" 

“Oh,” answered Margaret, “that is some cloth 
grandma made years and years ago for the black 
men to wear on the farm. Auntie would have given 
it away long ago only that the poorest boy in town 
wouldn’t wear such a coarse, heavy thing, and such 
a horrid, horrid color—butternut brown!” 

“T’ll sew the two pieces together and make a car- 
pet,” said Queeny. “Oh, look at this old shawl!” 

It was a woollen one with gay flowers printed on 
an olive-brown ground. 

“There’s a lovely table-cover for the shabby old 
table! And here’s an old flax wheel; and see the 
candlesticks, and the andirons, and shovel, and 
tongs, and the snuffers, and bellows! Oh, oh, that 
high-backed chair, and that old square one witha 
leather seat! There's a sword, and spy-glass, and 
oh, portraits!’ 

“Those are horrid o]d things, with battered-up 
frames, that auntie stuck behind the chimney to be 
out of the way,” said Margaret. 

“Help me pull them ont, and I'll have them up on 
the wall. They are portraits of our great grand- 
parents, and I shall have them restored and framed, 
and hung up in my marble halls, when I have any.” 

Queeny found a few more just such unpromising 
materials, and then the girls got dinner, a funny, 
cosy little dinner, just such as three young girls 
would get without making a fire; sweet bread and 
butter, dried beef, cherry preserves and milk. 

When all was again in order, they took the 
two rolls of cloth to their friend, the black+ 
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smith’s danghter, who soon stitched them into a 
centre carpet, four yards long by three wide, 


Of course Patience and the sisters thought the 
idea a very ridiculous one, but Queeny only 
laughed and said, “Wait till you see my new 
room.” 

The ‘‘carpet” was rather heavy, so the good 
old blacksmith shouldered it, and carried it home 
for them, Then he sat down and made them a 
call, 

Early next morning the three girls were seated 
stitching strips of gay cotton bordering across 
the top and bottom of the dimity curtains, like 
some Queeny had seen in a city house. When 
done, the curtains were gathered on a cord—that 
was the best they could do—hung and tied back 
to the old knobs with bright ribbons, which 
Queeny had bought for her hair and dress. 

The ragged fringe was cut from the old shawl, 
brown with red, with tea-roses on it, and it was 
spread overthe card-table. The faces and hands 
in the portraits of the great grandparents were 
carefully washed with a damp cloth, and then 
the next-door neighbor came in and hung them 
in the old places which they had occupied be- 
fore Aunt Huldah, then in her heyday, banished 
them, because the frames were shabby. 

The andirons were scoured, the old fire-board, 
with pea-green ladies entering a pink castle, was 
taken away, and wood laid for a fire, all ready 
to touch with a match should fortune favor them 
with a cool evening. 

Old profiles and samplers, which Aunt Huldah 
had laughed at and tucked away, were brought 
down, laughed at again, hung up again over the 
mantlepiece, and then—you see, our little house- 
keeper had begun work at the wrong end—they 
nailed the heavy cloth down, leaving three-quar- 
ters of a yard of the yellow floor all round fora 
border to the brown carpet. 

When all was done, the sisters brought in 
what simple ornaments they owned, and placed 
them around a quaint little work-box on top of 
the old-fashioned bureau. 




















They were so charmed with the effect of the 
whole that, after nestling in the great easy-chair 
awhile to rest, they ran off for the blacksmith’s 
daug*fer to come and help them to admire their 
room. 

After this they made hanging-baskets of ox- 
muzzles, filled with moss and everlasting from 
the pastures, intermingled with a few bright 
flowers from Queeny's shade hat, loaned for the 
decoration till she could find geraniums and por- 
tulacca in bloom to replace them. 

Altogether it was a quaint, pretty and cheer- 
ful room, and the girls were all charmed with it, 
and always sat there when their housework was 
done with their books and sewing. 

When Aunt Huldah had been absent about 
ten days, they concluded to have a party, and 
do the baking for it themselves. The black- 
smith’s daughter volunteered to bring the min- 
ister’s little girls and one or two others from the 
distant village, and to help in any other way she 
could. 

Such a tea as they spread out would have been 
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an honor to any housekeeper. After a “lovely 
afternoon,” in which the guests had heard how 
the old room was made new without the cost of 
a farthing, they sat down at the table, at the 
head of which Queenie presided with great dig- 
nity. 

Scarcely had they begun when the stage drove 
up, and, as she had warned them, Aunt Huldah 
sprang in upon them. 

“Well, I declare,” she exclaimed, as she peeped 
into the new sitting-room on her way to the 
kitchen, ‘‘whose house is this?’ 

“Tt’s yours!’’ cried Queeny; “and there'll 
soon be a chair at the table for you.’’ 

“But where did all this furniture and this new 
drugget come from? and what~—what—what— 
well, I don’t know what to ask, nor where I am, 
I’m so amazed!” 

Aunt Huldah could scarcely take her tea for 
amazement, and kept glancing around and say- 
ing, ‘‘Well, of all things! Wherever they got 
these fine things is more than I can make out! 
Why, they’ve got just such a felt carpet as my 
brother has in his library, only his border is red 
instead of yellow. Well, well, anybody can 
have a parlor after this.’’ 

“Oh, but, Miss Huldah, everybody hasn’t a 
‘trash trunk’ like yours,” remarked the black- 
smith’s daughter. 
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“They don’t know whether they have or not 
till they look,” said Queeny. “If we had asked 
auntie for things to fix up just this room, she 
would have said she hadn’t them; and yet here 
they are, and I hope here they will remain.”’ 

No one in comfortable circumstances can real- 
ize what treasures are lying useless in ches‘s, 
and closets, and garrets. Search them out, girls, 
and see what you can do with them. 


+o 
OUR NEW MEAT MARKET. 

For several months past, a new branch of trade 
has been rapidly increasing in this country. 
This is the exportation of beef and mutton to 
England. Much has been said about it, both in 
the English and in the American papers. Fat 
oxen and sheep are killed and dressed on this 
side of the Atlantic, and the meat is sent in 
compartinents of steamships, cooled by means 
of ice. In this way, it is kept in the best condi- 
tion to be hung up in the butcher’s stalls, sold 
and eaten, as soon as it arrives in England. 
There are many interesting facts about this 
trade. One of these is its extent. The figures 
which show the trade of one month are much 
too small for those of the next month, so rapidly 
does the exportation increase. 

The process of preserving the meat is also 
worthy of notice; but it would take too much 
space to describe it. 

The price at which meat can be sold is lower 
than the prices one is forced to pay in the mar- 
kets of Boston or New York, and is a perpetual 
wonder to the British people. But we wish to 
speak especially of the effects of the new move- 
ment. 

Everybody can see that it is a great advantage 
to us to have this new market. The grazing 
lands of the West and South-west are capable 
of supporting ten, perhaps a hundred times, as 
many cattle as would be sufficient to supply all 
Great Britain with meat. Every acre of grass 
which we can turn into the flesh of an ox ora 
sheep, for sale abroad, adds its whole value to 
the increase of the nation’s wealth. 

Heretofore, a vast amount of meat has been 
wasted. Cattle have been bred and finally killed 
for their hides, and sheep have been raised for 
their wool. In time there will come a double 
profit on stock-raising, as the enormous waste 
of the flesh of the animals will be wholly stopped. 
As our ability to furnish meat is equal to any 
possible demand, there is no fear that a scarcity 
at home, on account of sales to Great Britain, 
will for any long time raise prices here. 

What is a source of profit to us is a great 
blessing to Great Britain. Probably the land of 
the British Isles could produce enough food for 
the whole population living upon it. But a 
large part of the land is not devoted to agricul- 
ture, and never can be so devoted until there is 
a change in the ownership and a breaking up 


of the great estates. Moreover, many millions 
of the people have other pursuits than that of 
food-production. 

There being neither enough land to till, nor 
men to till it, to feed the population, food must 
be brought in from abroad. England long ago 
failed to raise enough grain for her wants, and 
has depended upon other countries for what she 
lacked. Until lately, she has supplied herself 
with meat, but the amount produced was all con- 
sumed, and the price became high, as the demand 
was rather beyond the supply. 

At this point we send our beef, offering it in 
unlimited quantities, and at a price far below 
the cost of producing it in England. Thus we 
cheapen the whole meat stock of Great Britain. 
For those who buy what we send abroad lessen 
the number of those who buy British beef; and 
as our meat is really quite equal to that of Eng- 
land, although there is still some little prejudice 
against it, Englishmen will not long pay a higher 
price for what is no better. ‘This, therefore, isa 
trade which is a benefit to both parties, and it 
would be hard to say which gets the best of it. 
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BABY’S GRAVE. 
In a quiet English churchyard 
aby sleeps, 
While the wind from wood and meadow 
Softly creeps 
O’er the little mound we made him; 
God knows best 
With what aching hearts we laid him 
Down to rest! 
Many summers, many winters 
He has slept, 
While we lived, and loved, and suffered, 
Smiled and wept: 
All the fears we cannot number, 
All the woe, 
ae his tranquil slumber, 


joes not know. The Quiver. 
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THE SCLAVIC RACE. 
One of the reasons which Russia gives for en- 
ering upon a war with the Turks is, that the 
oppressed Christian subjects of the Sultan are 
not only of the same creed, but of the same race 
as are the Russians themselves. 

The large mass of Russians belong to the Scla- 
vic race as well as to the Greek church, and 
this is true, also, of a large minority of the pop- 
ulation of Turkey in Europe. The Sultan’s em- 
pire comprises about fifteen millions of people; 
of these, between six or seven millions are 
Sclaves. Besides the Sclaves, there are one mil- 
lion Greeks, one million and a half of Albanians, 
and four millions of Roumains, who, though not 
allied to the Russians by race, profess the same 
religion. 

But this ancient and powerful Sclavie race is 
by no means confined within the frontiers of the 
two empires which are now struggling in deadly 
conflict. 

The people of the heroic little principality of 
Montenegro, which has always successfully re- 
sisted, behind its grim, black mountains, every 
attempt of the Turks to subdue it, is composed 
almost entirely of Sclaves; and this is the reason 
why we see it fighting side by side with Russia, 
for the deliverance of their brother Sclaves, the 
Bosnians, Bulgarians and Herzegovinians. 

The great realm of Austria, too, which was 
once counted a German power, and whose sov- 
ereigns were long Emperors of Germany as well 
as of Austria, contains more Sclaves than Ger- 
mans, Magyars and Roumains together. The 
Austrian empire comprises not far from thirty- 
five millions of souls. Of these about nine mil- 
lions are Germans, who occupy mainly the 
duchies of upper and lower Austria, and the 
Tyrol; about six millions are Hungarians or 
Magyars, between four and five millions are 
Roumains, and nearly twenty millions are 
Sclaves. 

These Austrian Sclaves, too, are distributed 
all over the empire of Francis Joseph. You find 
them in Croatia and Dalmatia, along the shores 
of the Adriatic Sea; you find them in the old 
historic kingdom of Bohemia, far on the north- 
western frontier, next to Saxony and Bavaria; 
you find them in Moravia, just north of Hun- 
gary, and you find them in Galicia, or Austrian 
Poland, which borders on the confines of Russia. 

In all, the Sclavic race in Europe must count 
up almost, perhaps more, than one hundred 
millions of souls; more than the Germans or the 
Anglo-Saxons, or the Latin Celts. 

These Sclaves are generally a mild, unenter- 
prising, social race, and hold the ties of relation- 
ship and race as sacred. It has long been their 
dream to be united in one great nationality. 

Fate, however, has ordered it that they should 
be divided and scattered under the rule of stran- 
gers to their blood. Of all the Sclavic States, 
only three are governed by monarchs who can 
themselves claim to be of the Sclavic race—Rus- 
sia, Servia and Montenegro. The rest are ruled 
over by a German, the Emperor Francis Joseph, 
and an Asiatic, the Snitan Abdul Hamid. 








It is this tie of blood between the Russians 





and the oppressed Christians of Turkey, which 
has created the intense enthusiasm that exists 
with regard to the present war in the hearts of 
the Czar’s subjects. Whatever may be the 
Czar’s own purpose, and that of his advisors, it 
is certain that the great mass of Russians haye 
entered into the conflict, and will eagerly pour 
out their money and blood in sustaining it, be 
cause they recognize in the Bulgarian and the 
Bosnian, kinsmen and fellow-Christians. 

The ambition of the Sclavie race to unite ang 
form one nation, a sentiment which is often 
called ‘‘Pan-Sclavism,” was greatly stimulated 
by the Franco-German war of 1870, the result 
of which was to bring about, in a great empire, 
the union of the German race. If the Germans 
can become one nation, said the Sclaves, why 
may not we? 

In the facts which we have stated may be seen 
the reason why Austria has dreaded the war 
which has now come, and why she is not un- 
likely to take a part in it against the Russians, 
The Austrian Emperor, with his twenty millions 
of Sclavic subjects, dreads the spirit of “Pan. 
Selavism,” and cannot witness the triumph of 
that idea in a Russian victory, which would per. 
haps break up his empire, without fear and 
trembling. 
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“BON REPOS.” 

Washington was the most methodical of men, 
His daily life was an illustration of those rules which 
ordinary men are satisfied to hang over the desk— 
“A time for everything, and everything in its time.” 
“Everything in its place, and a place for every. 
thing.” 

He divided his time into four portions, one for 
sleep, one for business, one for recreation, one for 
reading and attention to personal matters. Nothing 
or nobody was suffered to interfere with business, 
“The General retires at nine, and I usually precede 
him,”’ Mrs. Washington would say, when speaking 
of her receptions, And so it was, in camp or in the 
reception-room, at a dinner party or in an official 
consultation, when the hour came for the next duty, 
the General retired. 

There is a good story told of General Wayne, 
which grew out of a custom of Washington at the 
social board. The moment the hour of duty came, 
Washington would fill his glass, and, with a smile, 
say,— 

“Well, gentlemen, here is bon repos,” and imme- 
diately withdraw to business. 

Bon repos was a French cant term for good-night, 
and the guests understood it as the signal for hats 
and off. 

General Wayne, who understood fighting much 
better than French, had got the notion that this 
same bon repos to whom Washington drank the last 
toast, was some renowned warrior of old. Having 
been presented with two or three dozen cf wine, he 
invited a party of fellow-officers to dine with him. 
Soon as the dishes were removed and the wine on 
the table, “Mad Anthony” exclaimed,— 

“Come, my brave fellows, fill your glasses! Here's 
to old bon repos forever!” 

The officers were thunderstruck, but, emptying 
their glasses, rose to go. 

“Heydey! what’s all this, gentlemen ?—what's all 
this?” 

“Why, did not you drink bon repos, or good- 
night?” 

“What, is that the meaning of it?” 

“Yes sir.” 

“Well, then, hang bon repos, and take your seats 
again! You shan’t stir a peg!” 





———_$_$~@e-————————— 
A COWARD FROM CONSCIENCE. 


Dr. Charles Mackay, in his “Forty Years’ Recol- 
lections,” tells an incident of his boylood which 
strikingly illustrates the fact that conscience makes 
cowards of wrong-doers. 

One day, when about eight years old, Mackay, 
with several other urchins, jamped into an empty 
sugar-hogshead, standing in front of a grocer’s door, 
to scrape off the remnants of sugar that clung to the 
sides. While enjoying the stolen sweets, out ran 
the grocer with a cane, and off ran the boys. Young 
Mackay, however, stumbled and fell into — luck. 
For, as he sprawled out on the ground, he sw 
something bright in the dirt. He clutched it. It 
was half-a-crown, and no other boy was nigh to cry 
“halves.” 

What was to be done with the money? Should 
he report it to Mrs. Threlkeld, the woman with whom 
his father had placed him? Should he go to the 
pastry-cook’s, or to the theatre? He resolved to go 
to the “play,” and take a favorite playmate, a year 
older than himself, with him. To the theatre they 
went, half an hour before the doors were open 

They were the first to enter. The theatre was 
cold, dark and empty. The low lights threw & faint 
illumination on the dreary arena. The two trnants 
shivered in the cold; conscience was at work, and 
their courage soon oozed out. A whispered consul- 
tation, and both left. Each slunk home in the dark, 
afraid of the punishment that might follow their 
truancy. 

When he arrived home, Mackay’s conscience had 
made him a coward. Finding the door ajar, be 
crept in like a guilty boy, and hid himself under the 
bed in a room that opened from the sitting-room. 
Here he heard his absence discussed by M's 
Threlkeld and her husband, Some alarm was & 
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pressed lest he had been kidnapped orrunover, At 
Jast, the husband resolved to go and send around 
the bellman to “cry” the lost boy. 

The young truant coughed to attract attention, 
and was dragged out from his hiding-place. Mrs, 
Threlkeld showered upon him kisses, and then, re- 
membering her duty as a guardian, gave him a right 

whipping. 

When Mackay went to bed, he summed up, amid 
his tears, the result of playing truant. The loss 0 
half a crown, and of the anticipated am t, 
the mean, cowardly, sneaking feeling, and the 
deserved whipping, did not seem to pay for trying to 
play the man. He had been taught a lesson which 
he never forgot. 
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PAY FOR LITERARY WORK. 

Bayard Taylor says that not one of our first-class 
authors ever obtained wealth by their best work. 
Emerson, who is 74 years old, has been writing 
pooks, off and on, for forty years, but his last vol- 
ume, published two years ago, is the only one which 
has approached a remunerative sale. 

Bryant is in his 83d year, and has written poetry 
since he was a youth. But all the money he has 
received from the sale of his poems would not buy 
an ordinary dwelling. It was not until Washington 
Irving was nearly 70 years old, that his income from 
his books met the expenses of his household, and he 
lived a plain, country life. Concerning himself, 
Mr. Taylor states that his translation of “Faust” 
used up the best portion of his time for six or seven 
years, but he could earn as much money in a fort- 
night’s lecturing as he received from the sale of 
that work. 

These facts indicate that authors must be content 
to do their best work from a higher motive than the 
hope of pecuniary reward. And yet hundreds of 
men and women are rushing into the rooms of edi- 
tors offering them reams of manuscript. The hard 
times may not have increased the number of farm 
laborers, but they have added largely to the ranks 
of would-be essayists and story-writers. 

Some editors, especially those editing magazines, 
receive double the namber of manuscripts they were 
accustomed to receive two or three years ago. 
Seribner’s Monthly, for instance, received in 1871, 
1,848 manuscripts; in 1872, 1,746; in 1873, 1,729; in 
1874, 2,078; in 1875, 2,426; and in 1876, the large num- 

berof 3,209. The Harpers receive for their three 
periodicals, the Magazine, Weekly and Bazar, be- 
tween five and six th d ipts yearly, 
— ~~ + -- 
LORD NORTH'S SELF-COMMAND. 

Many a good speech has been spoiled by a comical 
incident, which disturbed the attention of the audi- 
ence and the self-control of the speaker. The inter- 
ruption of a single moment may be fatal to the 
speaker, for it may be impossible to regain attention 
when once lost. Some orators, however, have a rare 
tact in taking advantage even of a disturbance, and 
making it contribute to the success of their speech. 
A good story is told of Lord North, showing his 
coolness, which was proof against all interruptions. 

He was speaking, one day, in Parliament, when 
adog, which had found his way into the hall, be- 
gan to bark furiously. The House roared with 
laughter, and Lord North joined in the general mer- 
riment. When the House was restored to order, he 
resumed his speech, saying to the Chairman, “Sir, I 
was interrupted by a new speaker (was he the mem- 
ber for Barkshire ?), but, as his argument is conclud- 
ed, I will resume mine.” A new burst of laughter 
followed this allusion, and then the House gave him 
their undivided attention. 
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WHAT A DRUDGE BECAME, 
John Campbell began life as a drudge in a print- 
ing-office. When he died, he was worth a million 
dollars, and had been Chief-Justice and Lord-Chan- 
cellor of England. He was so long, lank, ungainly 
and awkward, that an ordinary observer would have 
said, “That boy's place is to run errands, sweep 
floors, and do general drudgery ” 
But his employer noticed that John, though dull 
and slow, was prompt and painstaking. When told 
to do anything, he went at it promptly, and kept at 
it until the job was done. 
The employer encouraged the dull, slow, but in- 
dustrious drudge, and threw odd jobs in his way, by 
which he earned a little money. The boy had vig- 
Orous health and a strong body. They, with his 
Painstaking habit, were his sole capital. But they 
Were: sufficient. He worked them thoroughly, and 
Tose, step by step, until the printing-office drudge 
sat on the woolsack. 
—_——+o+—____——_ 
“I AM A LOST LADDIE,”’ 
A young Scotchman, a graduate of Edinburgh 
University, once called upon Mr. Gough, the tem- 
Perance lecturer, He was as handsome a man as 
ever walked the streets, but intemperance was scar- 
ting his fine face. The two men conversed togeth- 
er, the one plainly but kindly setting before the 
other how thoroughly he was ruining soul and body 
by his intemperate habits. The young man lis- 
tened, and at last said,— 
“T am very much obliged to you, Mr. Gough. 
You have given me your time, and you have told me 
the truth; but it’s na’ use, and there is na’ hope. 
a hands with me, will you? I am a lost lad- 
ie!” 


He went away; “and,” said Mr. Gough, “as I'saw 











oe out, stalwart and strong, but a ‘lost lad- 
te,’ my eyes filled with tears. I awoke that night 


How many ‘lost laddies’ are there to-day in these 
United States !’’, 
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FRENCH EFFUSIVENESS. 
It is quite common in Europe for men to embrace 
and kiss each other. Being the custom, it excites 
no remark. Buttoan American the following scene 
appears a little too gushing to be regarded as in good 
taste: : 
At the opening of the French Parliamentary ses- 
sion at Versailles, recently, the venerable deputy, 
M. Gaultier de Rumilly took the chair in the Sen- 
ate, by virtue of his eighty-five years, and when the 
House was organized, stood up and read a short 
speech. The paper trembled in his hands, but the 
voice was audible, clear and firm. 
One passage was particularly well received: “In 
my long public career, extending over sixty years,” 
he said, “1 have seen every government fall which 
attempted to resist public opinion. I have also seen 
that the infil has aug ted of every body in 
the State which acted in conformity with the ex- 
pressed sentiment and will of the nation.” 
At the close of this address, whose truth will be 
universally admitted, M. Jules Simon, the prime 
minister, who is President of the Council, affection- 
ately embraced M. de Rumilly, literally hugging 
him to his bosom, and, with swimming eyes, kissing 
him on both cheeks. This effusion of sentiment, 
which generally takes place in France, especially on 
public occasions, was applausively received. 


——_ +o 
SPELLING “WELCOME,” 

What might be the relations between an old pupil 
and a young teacher are thus set forth in this cari- 
cature from a New York journal: 

An old man who owns a stall at the City Market 
took a notion a few days since to use his spare hours 
in bettering his education. Procuring his spelling- 
book, his face was seen behind it when trade was 
dull. He tired, however, of spelling the words to 
himself, and engaged the services of a boy about 


thirteen years old, having the next stall, to hear his 
lessons. Everything passed all right for two or 





“Then it’s k-i-m.” 

‘No, sir.” 

“Boy, don’t you lie to me,” warned the man. 

“TI guess I’ll resign my office,” replied the lad, as 
he laid the book down. “I’ve let you go on and spell 
‘cat’ with a k, ‘horse’ without an e, ‘boy’ with a 
double o to it, because you are old, and I didn’t want 
to hurt your feelings. But when you call me a liar, 
and don’t even know how to spell the word, it’s 
about time for me to resign.” 


$6 
RED RIBBON REFORM. 


A popular temperance work, which is doing much 
good in several Western States, is known as the 
“Red Ribbon Reform.” A correspondent of a re- 
ligions journal, writing from Ann Arbor, Mich., 
thus speaks of it: 
Probably the very. first thing that would now at- 
tract the notice of visitors to this State would be the 
great number of men everywhere, in cities, towns, 
and on thoroughfares of travel, with little pieces of 
narrow red ribbon tied with « hard knot in the but- 
ton-hole of coat or vest. The wearers are from all 
ranks of society. Those whose dress and bearing 
mark them as men of means and culture, laborers 
in the streets, railroad men, hack drivers, mechan- 
ics, farmers, business men and clerks, alike show 
their relation to this movement by this badge of 
honor. And it is this external phase that has natu- 
rally given it its name. It originated in New Eng- 
land more than two years ago, under the leadership 
of Dr. Henry A. Reynolds, who recently introduced 
it into this State. 
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“THE SQUEAKER’S A LASS.” 
Among the ignorant people of England, humorous 
mistakes often occur, even when correctness and 
solemnity would seem to be required. 


A puddler went the other day to get his child 
christened. “What name,” said the parson, “shall 
I call the child ?”’ 
“Thoo can caal the kid owt thoo likes,”’ says the 
father. 
“Weel,” says the parson, “I think Benjamin isa 
very nice name.” 
i weel,”’ says the father, ‘“‘caal him Benja- 
min.” 
The puddler came out of the church with his wife 
and child, highly delighted with the name, when a 
thought struck him. Rushing back into the church, 
and overtaking the parson walking down the aisle, 
he exclaimed,— : 
“Hey, mister, the young squeaker’s a lass!” 
The parson was at a loss what to Uo under the cir- 
cumstancces. However, he put in anaat the end 
of the name, and they called it Benjamina. 
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A MORTIFIED MAN, 

Don’t try to show off. If you know more than 
your companions, let your knowledge drop out as 
there is occasion for its use, else you may come to 
such a mortification as did the man told of in this 
paragraph : 
A New York gentleman visiting the other day at 

a country seat on the Hudson was in the conserva- 
tory, where, showing off before some friends his 
knowledge of flowers and of the vowel pr i 





mazarine blue glass! 
that’s green!” He doesn’t feel so well now. 


three days, and then a storm arose and a climax| g Gold Watches, stem winders, 
came. SO I AOL EIN 
Holding the book in both hands, the boy observed,| 6 Val Gold cost of each.. %100 
“We now come to the word ‘welcome.’ Howdoyou| 6 Gold al: 15 
spell it?” 6 Gold Eley 0 
“Well, sir, I spell it w-e-l-c-u-m.” $ Said a ow +4 
“Not correct.” 12 Silver “ 4“ 25 
“K-o-m."" 12 Silver Ae 820 
«No, sir. 35 Silver ” . $16 


procured half a dozen panes, inserted them in the 
window of his bath-room, and took a “sun bath,” 
according to the prescribed formula, for three suc- 
cessive days. His wife had been away from home, 
and when she returned, she was delighted to hear 
that the new cure had done her husband a wondrous 
amount ef good. He was eager to have her see the 
new window, and she felt considerable curiosity on 
the subject herself, but on entering the bath-room 
she burst iuto a fit of laughter, which was explained 
a moment later by her ejaculation, “That’s your 
Why, goosey, that isn’t blue; 
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AGES OF EUROPEAN CELEBRITIES, 
A Paris newspaper gives the following as the age 
of some of the leading public men of Europe: 


Prince Gortschakoff, 79; Lord Beaconsfield, 72; 
Mr. Gladstone, 68; Prince Bismarck, 63; Lord Gran- 
ville, 61; Marshal de MacMahon, 69; M. Thiers, 80; 
Emperor William, 80; Victor Hugo, 75; Thomas Car- 
lyle, 81; Alfred Tennyson, 67; Bishop Dupanloup, 
75; Pius IX., 84; Garibaldi, 70; Earl Russell, 84; 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, 89; M. Jules Simeon, 65. 











ONE HUNDRED PRESENTS 
TO BE GIVEN 
To Subscribers to the Companion, 
JULY 1, 1877. 


ONE GRAND CIFT OF $1000. 


These Presents will be presented to the one hundred 
subscribers who send us the largest number of new sub- 
scribers to the COMPANION between NOVEMBER 1, 1876, 
and JULY 1, 1877. 


1 Gift one thousand dollars in cash..81000 
1 Superb Chickering Piano, cost... 8825 
1 Beautiful $650 
1 Beautiful - 8650 
1 Upright 8 

ERR ES als S425 
1 Smith American Parlor Organ, cost #250 
1 Smith American Parlor Organ, cost $210 
2 Waltham Gold Watches, stem winders, etse 

















THE PRESENTS OFFERED ABOVE 


Will be given in addition to a Premium 
for each new name. 


One thousand dollars in cash will be given to the 
subscriber who sends us the largest number of new 
names up to July 1, 1877. 
The Chickering Pianos are known and accepted 
the world over, as_unsurpassed in all the qualities that 
make the modern Piano the favorite of the Parlor and 
Concert Room. 
The Smith American Organs.—These are from 
the manufactory of the Smith American Organ Com- 
pany. No Organs have nm more sought throughout 
the country than those of these manufacturers—and 
certainly none are more deserving of popularity. 
The Waltham Watches.—The Waltham Watch 
Company now furnish a Watch that rivals the best by 
European makers. We offer the best made for the 
prices named. 
The One Hundred Presents wil! be given to the 
ONE HUNDRED SUBSCRIBERS who secure the one hun- 
dred largest numbers of new names, NO MATTER WHICH 
OF THE PREMIUMS OR COMMISSIONS they may receive 
for their new subscribers. 
member, whether you get. a present or not, 
the premiuins given will pay handsomely for each sub- 
scriber you may secure, and you have almost a sure 
»rospect of an additional and most gratifying PRESEN? 
f you persevere. 





Convenient, Practical, Cheap. 
T=Ssssssss =. 





YOUTH’S COMPANION BINDER. 


We frequently receive letters from COMPANION readers, 
of which the following is a specimen: 
Messrs. PERRY Mason & Co.,—Gents,—Can you tell 
us where we can get acheap Binder for the COMPANION. 
We ail like the paper so much that by the time it has 
“gone therounds,” it is nearly worn out. If you can fur- 
nish a cheap binder which will protect the COMPANION 
while being read, it will greatly oblige us. 


THE ABOVE CUT 


Shows a Binder which is very practical, convenient 
and cheap. It willhold from one to twelve copies of the 
Companion, and will EFFECTUALLY PROTECT THEM from 
wear and dirt while being read. As soon as the papers 
have “gone the rounds,” and have been read, remove 
them from the Binder and lay aside. By so doing, at the 
end of the year, your copies of the CoMPANION will be 
nearly as fresh and perfect as when first received. 
This binder sent to any address, post-paid, for 25 cents. 

PERRY MASON & CO, 





BEST PARIS SAW BLADES. 


7 











tion in German, he said to the German gardener, “I 
suppose you have in your country the same names 


call that flower ‘vair-bay-na,’ do you not?’ 
calls dat ‘hay-le-o-trope.’’ 
~~ 


CURED BY THE IMAGINATION, 


power of the imagination: 





hearing that cry of despair, ‘T am a Jost laddie!’ 


would try it for his rheumatism, 


as we for most plants? For instance, you probably 
“No,” 
said the gardener, “ve calls dat not ‘fair-bay-na;’ ve 


The Sacramento Record, in poking a little fun at 
the “blue-glass cure,” records an illustration of the 


A Sacramentan who had heard and read a great 
deal about the blue-glass cure, concluded that he 
He accordingly 











We have recently received a large importation of 
“Warranted Best Paris Saw Blades.” These are an ex- 
tra fine quality, which have sharp, perfect teeth. They 
cut rapidly and wear longer than any blades we have 
ever before used. Although more costly than ordinary 
blades, we shall sell them at the same price—20 cents per 


PERRY MASON & CO., 


Youth’s Companion Office, 
41 Temple Place. t 


~~ Aon & wre 





Boston, Mass. 





GO FOR IT, BOYS! 
It is just what you want for the long Summer Va- 


cation, for it is full of fun and adventure,—the second 
volume of The Trail Hunter Series, entitled, 


CROSSING THE QUICKSANDS; 


OR, 
HAL AND NED ON THE PACIFIC SLOPE, 
By Samvet Woopwortu Cozzens. 
Handsomely illustrated. Now Ready. Ask your Book- 
seller for it, or it will be sent, post-paid, on receipt of the 
price, 81 50, by the Publishers, 


LEE & SHEPARD, Boston, Mass. 


A Clergyman writing toa friend says, “My voyage 
to Europe is indefinitely postponed. I have discovered 





the ‘fountain of health’ on this side of the Atlantic, 
Three bottles of Peruvian Syrup have rescued me from 
the fangs of the fiend Dyspepsia.” Dyspeptics should 


drink from this fountain. Com. 





Men, Women and Children want the 


MONEY —— Book Mark _ Index for aoe 

and all other books. you want to be an 
EASILY agent, send 15 cents for a dozen. You 
EARNED | can double your money on them. Any 


y or girl can sell them. Also Portraits of 


BY Moody and Sankey, size 11x13 inches. 
BOYS Large numbers have been circulated. 
AND Send 5 cents for sample. A splendid 
chance to earn money. 
GIRLS. Address EBEN, SHUTE, 


36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


SUPPLY YOUR SUNDAY SCHOOL WITH 


“HEAVENWARD,” 


The new collection of Sunday School songs, by James R. 
MveRRAY, containing the best sacred songs of the late 
P. P. BLISS, 
(to be found in no other new book), and contribution 
from the leading writers in America. Specimen copy, in 
paper covers, mailed for 25 cents. Price,in boards, 35 
cents, by mail; $30 per 100. Order from your nearest 
bookseller or of the publishers, 

S. BRAINARD’S SONS, Cleveland, 0. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 


BLOOMING 


ROSES 


Strong Pot Plants, suitable for immediate flow. 
ering, sent safely by mail, postpaid. 5 splendia 
Variuties, your choice, all labeled, for $15 1:2 for $25 
19 for $3 ; 26 for $4; 35.for $5. For 10centseach 
additional, one M: ficent Premium Rose 
to overs 30 lar’s worth ordered. Send forour NEW 
GUIDE TO ROSE CULTURE, and choose 
from over 300 finest sorts. We make Roses aGreat 
Specialty, and are the largest Rose-growers in Amere 
ica. Refer to 100,000 customers in the United States 
and Canada, THE DINGEE & CONARD CO,, 
RosE-GROWERS. West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 

















ALL of Girls and Boys 
THOUSAND have read ‘The 10,000 
GIRLS | mile adventures of ‘The oamer 
Family.” Prof. High, Uncle Ike, Kate 
and and Harry, and Pinkie and Bob, by Earn- 
est Markman, and letters received by us 
BOYS say how much pleasure the book has give 2. 
We mailit to vou for 10 cts. 100 page 3. 
should | Prof. High will greatly profit you. 
have it. Old Uncle Ike will make you laugh «ll 
a * lover. Kate and Pinkie “take” all the 
— boys, and Harry and Bob aellant = 
the girls. ‘rite your name an - Oa 

10 cents. plainty, and send 10 cents to 





Mercantile Pub. Co., St. Louis, Mo, 


Prices Reduced. 
“THE FAMILY FAVORITE,” 


IMPROVED 


New Model Machine. 


Light-Running, Noiseless, 
No Gears, No Cams, No Springs. 
New and Elegant Styles of Woodwork. 





From this date, by the expiration of Patents under 
which we have been paying royalties, we are enabled to 
sell our machines at 


Greatly Reduced Prices, 
and as low as those of any first-class machine. 
Send for Circulars and Price Lists. 


WEED SEWING MACHINE CoO., 


18 Avon Street, Boston, Mass. 
_ May 10, 1877. 





Miniature Theatricals 
for young people. Complete 
play condieting of 16 sheets of 
characters, scenes, side wings, 
&c., with dialogue and full di- 
rections for performing. Price 
50 cents, beautifully colored or 
mounted on card, $1. Sent, post 
free, by the publishers, Scott & 
Company, 146 Fulton St., N. Y., 
or can be had by all booksellers 
and toy dealers. Stamp and coin 
collectors send 3c stamp for cir- 


cular. 
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“SEND For either of the following: 
200 nice Decalcomanie, 
2s ri 
3 Card Ornaments, 
12 Sunday School Rewards. 


Illustrated Catalogue free. 
A. W. 


CENT LOCKE, Chicago, Il. ees 


BIG PAY to sell our RuBBer PRINTING STAMPS. 
Terms free. Taylor & Co., Cleveland, O. 
fm AssorTED DEcALCOMANIE Fictvres, 15 cts., 
including two fine 6x8 mounted Chromos, 25 

cts., a V 


WV rite 
IENRY 8S. DATE, Chicago, Ill. 


and all interested, send for circulars, 
Am. Vocal Inst. 103 Waverly Pl.,N.¥. 
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SOME MOTHER’S DARLING. 


It was late in gray November, 
And night was falling down, 
As our tired brigade went up the hill, 
Windy, and bare, and brown; 
Bare and brown, for the armies 
Had held it, friend and foe, 
And where the camp and the fight have been 
Nor grass nor shrub may grow. 
And lo! as we gained the summit, 
With only the guard and shade, 
Branches of rock and maple 
‘Torn from the wood had made, 
And only the wind to whisper 
Peace through the withered bough— 
There lay a fair young soldier 
With the death-dew on his brow! 
Wounded, and faint, and dying, 
Marches were done for him, 
And sadly his comrades left him 
Just as the day grew dim; 
For word had come that the army 
Morn in the vale must find, 
And none might stay for the dearest lad 
When the foe was just behind. 
Mournful the long line passed him 
Asif in review of death; 
We moistened his lips, but he could not speak, 
And fitfully eame his breath. 
Tn his hand asmall, worn Bible 
Ilis wasted fingers prest, 
Anct his hollow eyes gazed wistfully 
As we turned away to the west. 
His name, his home, his captain, 
Alas, we could not say, 
But we knew the Sixth Wisconsin, 
Before us, passed that way; 
And the Fourteenth Indiana, 
With many a wounded man, 
For in our fight along the height 
They nobly led the van. 


He was some mother’s darling— 
Her Harry, or Will, or Joe— 

And how bitter the day he marched away 
Only the Lord could know. 

Fond soul! as she breathed his name that night 
Where the prairie winds were sighing, 

Her heart would have broken to know he lay 
Alone, by the roadside dying. 


Over the slope to the west we went 
While night fell dark and ehill, 
And easels Por ne angels stooped 
To the lad on the lonely hill. 
At dawn, across the vale, the ford, 
New victories we won; 
But he had passed the pearly gates 
Of the city that needs no sun! 
“DNA DEAN Proctor. 


JEWISH BOYS AT SCHOOL. 


One of the sayings among the ancient Jews 
was this: “Blessed is the son who has learned 
from his father, and blessed is the father who 
has instructed his son.” 

The saying illustrates the custom, in those 
days, of fathers teaching their children the com- 
mandments of God, which the laws of Moses 
required them to do, and instructing them in 
the history of the nation, and the meaning of 
the sacrifices and festivals, and the other pecu- 
liarities of the Jewish religion. 

The Jewish children were also sent to school. 

“Eighty years before Christ,”’ says a Jewish au- 
thor, “schools flourished throughout the length 
and breadth of the land.’? There were free 
schools, for education was a national work. It 
was also compulsory. ‘The world is preserved,” 
so ran a saying of the rabbis, ‘“‘by the breath of 
the school-children.’’ Another saying was, “‘A 
town in which there is no school must perish,” 

Laws fixed the location and the form of the 
school-buildings, the number of children to one 
teacher, the age of pupils, and the duty of par- 
ents in preparing their children for school, and 
watching over their studies. 

Rev. Dr. J. P. Thompson, from whose “Jesus 
of Nazareth,”’ a most excellent life of our Lord, 
for the young, we have gathered these facts, 
writing of the school to which Jesus went, says: 

“It was a sort of parish school, kept by an 
officer of the synagogue; and the children were 
taught to read, to write, and to cipher, and were 
made to learn by heart the Bible history, and 
the Psalms that were used in public worship. 
Besides this, they had lessons in the meaning of 
the sacred law, and in the moral duties of life. 

“It would amuse children now-a-days to see 
such a school as that to which Jesus was sent. 
The teacher wore a turban, and a long robe or 
gown, fastened with a girdle around his waist. 
He sat upon a cushion, with his legs crossed un- 
der him, like a tailor sitting on his bench; and 


the children sat cross-legged in a circle upon 
cushions on the floor. 

“They had no desks, but held their books or 
scrolls in their hands; and whatever the teacher 
told them, they would repeat together after him 
at the top of their voices. One can see just such 
schools now in Egypt and Syria.” 


a 
CROWS, BLUE-JAYS, WOOD- 
PECKERS. 

A writer in the Golden Rule thus reminds 
fruit-growers of their indebtedness to these birds: 
During the past winter, those despised birds, 


the crows, have been seen feeding upon cater- 
pillar’s eggs, by picking off the glutinous mass 


from the twigs of apple trees, and thus prevent- 
ing the ravages ot that filthy pest of apples. I 
also witnessed in midwinter a similar serviceable 
act performed by another of our despised birds, 
the blue-jay. 

Observing it pecking away earnestly at some- 
thing on the small branch of an apple tree be- 
neath my window, I marked the spot, and when 
it had flown, went and examined, and found 
that it had nicely opened and picked out all the 
eggs of a cocoon, thus destroying in advance a 
multitude of another species of disgusting worms 
that infest our apple trees in midsummer. 

And not along time after a little blue-spec- 
kled woodpecker was seen skipping about up- 
on the same tree, clearing off the eggs which 
were scattered upon the bark of the trees, and 
the little white grubs beneath the bark, which, 
if left to mature, would be very pernicious to 
the fruit and trees. 

Surely we ought to be willing to spare a few 
gleanings of the bountiful crops which prolific 
nature bestows upon us, to feed in their extrem- 
ity these gentle creatures, who not only work 
for us, but also cheer us in our labors with their 
simple notes of praise to thesone common Crea- 
tor of us all. 





WOMAN’S LOVE. 

Our indignation is always greatest at those 
who abuse patient affection and wound a for- 
giving heart. One can but hope that the man 
for whose sake was enacted this touching scene 
sketched in the Cleveland Leader, will keep his 
promise and never disgrace his wife and baby 
again: 


A young woman with a babe at her breast 
came into the police station and asked fora 
lodging. She was thin and poor, and the frozen 
snow hung in masses about the skirt of her 
dress, 

“I walked in from the country,’’ she said, 
when the usual question was asked her. “My 
husband came in to look for work. As he did 
not come back, I made up my mind that he fell 
in with some of his old cronies. So I came to 
look for him. Mother offered to keep me, but I 
know she hasn’t more than she needs for her- 
self, Ihave walked ten miles since breakfast. 
Can I stay until daylight?” 

The officer said she could. As she was pass- 
ing through the corridor, she caught sight of a 
man standing behind the bars. He was un- 
shaven and haggard, and his red eyes told the 
cause of his being there. 

“Why, Jim!” 

The man glanced up. He brushed his hand 
across his eyes, looked at her again, and it is to 
his credit that his voice trembled when he said, 
“How came you here, Martha?” 

“© Jim!”’ and the poor wife began to sob; “I 
was afraid of this, and came after you. I knew 
you wouldn’t go to do it of your own accord, but 
them cronies, Jim—them cronies! I knew what 
it would come to.”’ 

**Yes,”’ and the young fellow’s eyes filled with 
tears, ‘I know it’s so, but I never knew it so 
well before. Butif I get out of this, I'll give 
you my word it’s the last time. It’s the last 
time!—and you know I never have promised that 
before.”’ 

The mother leaned against the bars, and let 
her tears flowfora moment. She then straight- 
ened up and went direct to the clerk. 
‘How much does he owe?” she asked. 
‘Three dollars and forty cents.”’ 
The woman took from her pocket a solitary 
five-dollar bill and paid the fine without a mur- 
mur. The door was opened, the young man 
passed out, and ina moment was marching down 
the street, with the babe on one arm and his 
wife close to his side. 

a ed 

BURIED IN A MINE. 

Seldom have the people of England and Wales 
been so deeply moved by an accident as they 
were not long since by an explosion in a Welsh 
coal mine. Nine miners were imprisoned be- 
hind a column of coal one hundred and twenty 
feet thick, which had fallen with the first shock. 


There was a mystery about their fate, but the 
warm hearts of the South Wales colliers decided 
swiftly that if sturdy arms could unravel that 
mystery ere too late, it should be done. Work 
was begun, and willing hands were superabun- 
dant. Night and day the toil was unremitting, 
and so it went on for a week before the first ray 
of hope was given to the toilers. 

As the time rolled on, the interest grew, and 
London held its breath in anxiety to learn the 
fate of the imprisoned or entombed. At length, 
on Thursday, April 12th, sufficient progress had 
been made to open communication with a group 
of the men—five in number; the other four hav- 
ing wandered away to other parts of the mine. 
Now came the awful moment. Brave, tire- 
less, ceaseless and sleepless, the rescuers worked 
inch by inch to their brethren in the living tomb, 
guided only by their knockings from the gloom. 

As the rescuers worked onward, the voices of 
the men in the dark could be heard singing their 
Cymric FP bay oc: Tears of joy welled down the 
faces of the toiling miners, black with coal-dust, 
at the solemn sounds that told them that Goc 
was strengthening the hearts of their comrades 
to endure till they could be saved. 

At last a passage was made, and one by one, 
weak, but still alive, the five men were borne 
on brawny arms to the light of day. 

Hundreds of thousands all over the land, wept 
with joy. In Loudon, the excitement knew no 
bounds, The home secretary was questioned in 
the House of Commons to know if the news was 
authentic; the Queen telegraphed down to Wales 
for a confirmation; crowds gathered about the 
newspaper bulletins; the papers are full of praise 





of the bravery of the rescuers, the details of the 


rescue, and the strong endurance of the men 
who were saved. 





RELICS OF PETER THE GREAT. 

In the Hermitage Palace, St. Petersburg, are 
exhibited pictures of every school of art, dia- 
monds, emeralds, sapphires, vases, snuff-boxes, 
and all manner of imperial gew-gaws. Bat 
more interesting than these is the bench, tools, 
books and dress of Peter the Great. A corre- 
spondent of an English paper writes: 


There you see the turning-lathes and carving- 
machines with which he wrought. ‘There is a 
shelf full of books, which he was wont to read, 
—shabby, roughly-bound, well-dog’s-eared vol- 
umes; Dutch treatises of ship-building and me- 
chanics; French and German dictionaries; man- 
uals of geometry and arithmetic, and a huge 
Sclavonic Bible. 

You see how his life must have been given up 
to the hardest of hard work, and how he was 
not only a thinker, but a maker of things,—a su- 
premely technical man, entered apprentice, jour- 
neyman, past-master in no speculative craft, but 
in genuine, solid, cunning, operative masonry; 
knowing how oval frames are turned, how 
planks are bent to a curve, beveled, morticed 
and dovetailed, how joints are mitred; how iron 
is forged, welded and wrought; how wheels are 
tired; how screws are wormed; how pulleys are 
grooved; how emwage are riveted. 

There is nothing theoretical here; all is of the 
plainest, sternest, and most practical description; 
and. in the midst of all these monuments of 
strong, patient, skilful handiwork, you come 
upon the ghost of Peter himself. 

Under a crimson velvet canopy and in a great 
chair of state, the once gorgeous golden embroi- 
dery of which is dismally smirchen and tar- 
nished, sits the effigy, large as life, of the great 
workman and ruler of man. 

He is dressed in a suit of sky-blue damask, 
elaborately garnished with silver by the hands 
of Catharine I. 

The Czar’s head is a waxen mask: the hair 
long, unpowdered; the moustache small, black 
and curly; the eyes blue-gray, and full of a fear- 
some tenacity of purpose not unlikely to harden 
into cruelty. 

The mouth, which should be firmly cut, sin- 
gularly mobile,—one, it would seem, susceptible 
of an expression now of gentle bonhomie, and 
now of the coarsest sensuality. 

Something of a Cromwell given to brandy- 
bibbing about the countenance; something of 
Marshal Davoust; something—and a great deal, 
so it struck me—of Tippoo Saib. 

But not one line, not one scintilla, of the Cx- 
sarian face of Julius himself, or of Augustus, or 
the first Napoleon.. Those rulers were clever 
only with their heads. This was a Cesar who 
could use his hands as well as his brains,—Vul- 
can as well as Mars and Jupiter, 


——+o0——_——_ 
THE BOY HERO. 
In a sermon designed to teach that a life of 
self-sacrifice is the only life worth living, a New 


York preacher tells the following touching anec- 
dote: 


A rough teacher in a school called up a poor, 
half-starved lad, who had violated the laws of 
the school, and said,— 

‘Take off your coat, sir!’’ 

The boy refused to take it off. The teacher 
said again, ‘Take off your coat,’’ as he swung 
the whip through the air. 

The boy refused. It was not because he was 
afraid of the lash—he was used to that at home 
—but it was from shame; he had no undergar- 
ment, And as at the third command he pulled 
slowly off his coat, there went a sob all through 
the school. 

They saw then why he did not want to remove 
his coat, and they saw the shoulder blades had 
almost cut through the skin, and a stout, healthy 
boy rose up and went to the teacher of the school 
and said,— : 

“O sir, please don’t hurt this poor fellow! 
Whip me. He’s nothing buta poor chap. Don’t 
you hurt him; he’s poor. Whip me!”’ 

“Well,” said the teacher, “‘it’s going to be a 
severe whipping; I am willing to take you as a 
substitute.” 

“Well,”’ said the boy, “I don’t care. You may 
whip me if you will let this poor fellow go.” 
The stout, healthy boy took the scourging 
without an outcry. 


Probably not one of our readers but will say, 
“Bravo!”? But how many will not only admire 
but imitate the spirit of that self-sacrifice? 


HOLDING ON TO A DEER’S TAIL. 
The story which created the most amusement 
and criticism in Rev. Mr. Murray’s book on 
the Adirondacks, was the one about catching 
hold of a deer’s tail, and thereby capturing the 
animal, But the Lake City Leader tells a still 
more remarkable story about a Mr. Bright, how 
he caught and held on to a deer’s tail through a 
variety of adverse circumstances. The story, 
which runs far ahead of all the deer stories we 
ever read, is as follows: : 

A young man named Albert Bright was saun- 
tering along the bank of the romantic Zumbro a 
few days ago, and, in the absence of a gun, he 
was enjoying a little hunt with an old Colt’s re- 
volver and a hatchet, which he had slung in a 
belt. Upon turning a bend in the stream, he 
saw, a short distance in advance of him, two 
deers standing in the edge of the stream. 

He quietly crept up and, taking careful aim, 











where in the leg. At the crack of the old pisto] 
the deer made a spring for deep water, ayq 
young Bright, in the flush of excitement—}\j, 
first case of genuine ‘‘buck fever’’—made a leap 
into the stream in pursuit of his prize. 

Strange as it may seem, he reached the plune. 
ing animal, grasped hold of its tail, and hung ¢y 
for deer life—and about this stage in the pro 
ceedings, the ball opened and the fun con. 
menced. 

The deer, more frightened than hurt, now 
commenced a frantic voyage of discovery, trying 
to discover what style of raring and plunging 
was best calculated to liberate its narrative froy, 
the firm grasp of young Bright. 

It swam into deep water and into shallow wa. 
ter, across the stream, up the stream and dow) 
the stream, but to no purpose. Bright could 
sometimes touch bottom, and sometimes lie 
couldn’t, but he held on all the same. 

The deer tried to kick him off, but being jn 
the water, the force of its kicking did not ayail 
much. After towing young Bright all over the 
stream and down about a quarter of a mile, the 
deer seemed to resolve on a new style of tactics, 

It every little while made a frantic effort to 
turn about and combat its foe with its front feet 
and horns, and the young man had to do some 
tall “swimming around the circle’’ to_ prevent 
the accomplishment of its designs. 

After it had tried this repeatedly, Mr. Bright 
strack an idea that he thought might win, which 
was that as soon as he struck bottom again 
where he could get géod footing, he would court 
this turning-around notion of the deer, and kill 
the animal with his hatchet. 

So, as they went, sailing along through a deep 
channel, he succeeded in getting his hatchet out 
of his belt, and they soon struck a bar, where 
both found good footing. 

The deer no sooner touched bottom than it 
turned on him again, and Bright, letting go the 
tail, allowed it to spring at him, and as it didso, 
he delivered it a well-poised blow that killed it, 

After getting his breath a little, he dragged 
his fine prize ashore, and went home to change 
his clothes and get a team to take it home. 
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A SILENT CONCERT. 


This impressive scene of a religious service is 
described by Dr. Gallandet in his article in the 
Sunday School Times, on “The Ephphatha Sun- 
day School:”’ 


In a pleasant suburb of the city of Washing- 
ton, on the second Sabbath afternoon of each 
month, a Sunday school concert is held, of a 
character altogether unique. No: signal bell is 
struck at the opening, for there is never a hum 
of busy tongues to be hushed. No voice is raised 
in prayer. No organ note calls to the joyous 
praise of God in singing, for those who have 
‘come before His presence with thanksgiving” 
have no power to show themselves “glad in Him 
with psalms.” Silence reigns throughout all the 
exercises, not from choice, but from necessity, 
for the scholars in this school dwell at all times 
in stillness scarcely less profound than that of 
death itself. e 

At the last February concert, comprising the 
usual repeating of texts and short addresses by 
the pupils, in the silent finger-speech, the exer- 
cises began with the recitation of the following 
verses in the language of signs, by one of the 
younger pupils: 

“Dear Saviour, ever at my side, 
How loving thou must be, 


To leave thy home in heaven to guard 
A little child like me. 


“Thy beautiful and shining face 
I see not, though so near; 
The sweetness of thy soft, low voice 
am too deaf to hear.” 

In the rendering of this hymn the absence of 
music was at least partially compensated for by 
the poetry of motion, which is often an element 
of great beauty in sign recitations. 


42> 
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DISCOVERY OF GAS. 

Great was the amazement of all England when, 
at the close of the last century, William Mur- 
doch discovered the use of combustible air or 
gas. So little was the invention understood and 
believed in by those who had seen it in use, that 
even great and wise men laughed at the idea. 


“How could there be light without a wick? 
said a member of Parliament, when the subject 
was brought before the House. Even Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy ridiculed the idea of lighting towns 
with gas, and asked one of the projectors if they 
meant to take the dome of St. Paul’s as 4 gas 
meter. Sir Walter Scott, too, made himself 
merry over the idea of illuminating London by 
smoke; though he was glad enough, not so long 
after, to make his own house at Abbottsford 
light and cheerful on winter nights by the use 
of that very smoke. When the House of Com- 
mons was lighted by gas, the architect imagin 





that the gas ran on fire throngh the pipes, and 


he therefore insisted on their being placed sevel- 
al inches from the wall, for fear of the building 
taking fire; and members might be oheerved 
carefully touching the pipes with their glov 

hands, and wondering they did not feel warm. 
The first shop lighted by the new method was 
Mr. Ackerman’s, of the Strand, in 1810; and one 
lady of rank was so delighted with the brilliancy 
of the gas lamp on the counter, that she asked to 
be allowed to take it home in her carriage. MT. 
Murdoch was, however, too busy with his — 
pursuits to study the uses of gas, and though he 
was undoubtedly the first to apply it to practica 
purposes, many others laid claim to the honor, 
and other people quickly reaped the benefit 
his cleverness and ingenuity. In this he sha 


he fired, wounding the largest of the two some-, the general fate of inventors. 
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For the Companion. 
WHAT TEDDY DID. 
Teddy would be a man, you know, 
But instead of waiting so long to grow, 


He thought that to put some big boots on 
Was the best thing to be done. 


Wigs. MMe 





They bothered him sorely when he ran, 

And still he was Teddy, and not a man. 

So, pondering, he felt he could better that, 
And he put on his papa’s hat. 





This tumbled down on his baby eyes, 

And hid what little there was of size. 

So he searched for his papa’s pipe to smoke, 
And that at once he broke. 





Afterall these pranks, do you think he’ll know 
Tis best to stay Teddy ’till he can grow? 
He'll be manly enough, if he’ll only try 
Never to fret-or cry. 
HANNAH LAWRENCE. 


——_—- +o 
For the Companion. 


THE MILLER-HOUSE AND THE 
CATERPILLAR-BOX. 


Mamma had been making a sunbonnet to wear 
when she went down the lane and into the 
Woods with the children, and when the sunbon- 
het was done and interlined with strips of paste- 
board, there still remained a half-sheet of the 


pasteboard for Johnny to seize upon. 


“ Py a 
Make me something out of it, manna,” he 


demanded. 


So mamma made a house to begin with, a 
house of regular shape, with two sides, two ends 
She sewed it at the corners, and 
then set it on the bureau, where it looked some- 


and a roof, 


thing like this, 









“That's a nice house,” said Johnny. “Now 


Make Something else.’? 


Somamma made a box that used up all the 


1 


| on the bureau? 


trunk, by means of a lid, and Johnny liked it 
very much, only he regretted that it was empty. 
“Now I wish there was somebody to live in 
the house, and something to put in the box,’’ he 
said. 

Now wasn’t it odd that that very night a ten- 
ant moved into the little house, which stood still 


When the lamp was lit, a great white miller 
came floating in at the window, and began to 





foolish, pretty thing! 
put it straightway into the little pasteboard | 
house. 

“Now you're safe till morning,” she said. 
“Go to sleep, dear Downy-wings, and be thank- 
ful.” 

Another and another, of the same sort, came 
fluttering in through the evening, and at last | 
there was quite a family in the pasteboard | 
house. 

When Johnny heard about it the next morn- 

ing and peeped in, there were six milk-white | 
millers, all sound asleep, clinging to the walls. 
And, don’t you think, they were such lazy crea- 

tures, that though their door was left open all 

day, only one of them crawled out. 

But Johnny could not watch his house of mil- 

lers very long. He wanted to run out in the 

garden to play, and what do you think he pres- 

ently brought and laid in his mother’s lap. 

It was a stem of milkweed, and I don’t be- 

lieve you ever saw such asight. At least a doz- 

en of the upper leaves were loaded with pretty |; 
little caterpillars, which looked like bits of che- 
nille, black, yellow and white. 

Here is the under side of one leaf for a speci- 
men. 








“TI suppose they like the milk in the leaves,” 
said mamma. 
“7 tasted a little of it where the stem broke,” 
said Johnny, “and it is very, very bitter.’’ 
“You might lay one leaf in your pasteboard 
box,”’ mamma proposed, ‘‘and put in fresh milk- | 
weed leaves every day. Maybe the caterpillars 
will go into chrysalis and become butterflies 
after awhile.”’ 
So Johnny tried it, and very faithful he was 
to his little chenille captives. 
Every day they had their fresh leaves, and 
were carried down under the apple trees to get 
the air. Mamma made holes in the box, on all 
sides to let in air, and to be little windows, if 
the caterpillars wanted to peep out. But alas! 
there were never any butterflies. One by one, 
the caterpillars retired from sight, and fuzzy 
bunches accumulated in the upper corners of the 
inside of the box. But nothing seemed to hap- 
pen beyond that, and when, in the fall, Johnny 
came back to the city, he left his caterpillar box 
and its contents under the porch, and there, no 
doubt, they are still to this day. 

Mary L. B. BRANCH. 





For the Companion, 
DOXY’S DECORATION DAY. 

You would never guess what Doxy’s real name 
was, but if you knew, I think you would laugh 
as heartily as we did ten years ago, when we 
first saw the fat little black baby cuddled under 
its mother’s shawl. 

“What is her name?’ we asked of the smiling 
Phillis, who used to be our cook before she mar- 
ried the head waiter at the Bronx Hotel. 

Phillis showed her white teeth in a smile as 
she tossed up the fat baby, and answered: 

“We’s done called her Doxology, missis; but 
her pa, he shortens it to jist Doxy!”’ 

We thought that a very good plan, and so we 
said. Phillis never knew why we laughed as 
we said it, and little Doxy grew just as well as 
if her name had not been such a droll one. 

When she was ten years old she had many 
friends among the people at the Bronx, where 
she went often to carry the starched clothes her 
mother ironed so nicely. And here she heard 
them talk of Decoration Day, and learned what 
it meant. 

“T’s so small las’ year I spect I didn’t hyar 
folks talk; Missis Deane done tell dat folks al- 
lays dressed up dose sojer graves, same as dey 
will to-morrer. Why didn’t you tell me, mam- 
my?” 

‘Laws, chile, I’s too busy,” said Phillis, iron- 
ing away at her collars. 

“I'd like to give some ‘flowers to dose sojers, 
too,” persisted Doxy. 

“Laws, chile,” said Phillis again; “de quality 
folks does dat. You kin go hyar de music and 
de speaking, and see de flowers.” 





rest of the pastehboard at onee. 


It opened like a 


But that did not satisfy Doxy’s heart, which 


THE YOUTH’S 


flowers?” she said, hastily rushing into the cab- | 
beat its wings against the glass chimney. Poor, | in of an old black woman, who lived near, and 
Mamma caught it, and|the side of whose little house was gay with 


generous, 


COMPANION. 


was strangely moved at the thought of the dead 
heroes all over the land who were to be honoied | 
on the morrow. She wanted to take part in the 
ceremonies and have a share in what she dimly 
felt was a beautiful remembrance. 
to sleep making plans, and next morning when 
she had swallowed her breakfast away she ran 
to perfect them. 


So she went 


‘“Marm Chloe, kin I have some o’ yer glory | 


morning-glories. 

‘Pll let yer hab my white chicken ef you 
will,’”’ she added, seeing the old woman frown. 
For Chloe was not very guod-natured nor very 


“Did yer fetch dat chicken?’ asked Chloe, 
and Doxy unrolled the pet from her apron and 
kissed his white feathers before putting him on 
the floor. Then she wiped her hand across her 
eyes, and took the sprays of morning-glory that 
Chloe grudgingly cut for her. 

They were very beautiful; great blooms of 
purple, pink and white, and as Doxy festooned 
them over her arm to carry them better, she 
thought her offering was as lovely as any that 
could be found. But alas! when her long walk | 


laden children at the cemetery, poor Doxy’s 
heart nearly broke. For the hot sun had closed 
the morning-glories, and they now only showed 
pale wilted twists among the green leaves. 
Doxy sat down flat on the grass and wept, while 
the forlorn wreath dropped on the ground. 
“What's the matter, Snowflake?’ asked a 
boy, stopping to look at her. 

“Don’t laugh at her, please, Ralph,” said a 
little girl, also stopping. ‘Tell me what the 
matter is, and maybe [ can help you.” 

Doxy pointed to the morning-glories. ‘I done 
buyed dem ar to put on de sojer graves, and 
now dey’s all spiled,’’ she sobbed. 

“Of course morning-glories would wilt and 
close up; any one knows that,”’ said Ralph. 
“But she didn’t know it,’’ said his gentle sister. 
You shall have half my flowers, and next time 
you will have others.” 

Into Doxy’s lap rained lovely violets, rosebuds, 
carnations and fragrant mignonette, and into 
Doxy’s heart leaped cheer and gladness. Rose 
and Ralph walked away, and happy Doxy fol- 
lowed, while the May sunshine smiled on the 
peace and kindness that fitly celebrated another 
Decoration Day. C. A. G. 


~~ 
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For the Companion, 
IDLE WORDS. 


“The sun is gone,’’ our Milly said, 
“I wish that God would make it stay 
The whole, long time. The bad old dark 
Comes always when it goes away.” 


She looked into the fading west; 
But in the east the golden moon 
Was climbing slowly into sight, 
And Milly turned and saw it soon ; 


So large, so round, so clear, so bright, 
The little stars that tried to shine 

Grew pale before it, and the night 
Was brighter than the day’s decline. 


The lifted hills were bathed in light, 
A line of tire was on the sea, 

That pointed straight to Milly’s eyes, 
And when she turned to look at me, 


Two starry tears were dropping down. 
—She had not meant to fel/ a lie ; 

Could she have known the golden moon 
Would point a finger from the sky, 


To shame her for her foolish speech 
So calmly aud so surely,—why, 
She would have watched and weighed her words. 
How is it, friends, with you and I? 
ANNA BOYNTON. 





HOW TO BE USEFUL. 
I will tell you how a little child can be useful. 
He can pick up a pin from the floor. 
He can play with his little sister. 
He can tell mamma when the baby cries. 
He can reach the stool that she may put her 
foot on it. 
He can hold the cotton when she winds it. 
He can teach some other little child his letters. 
And he can make his mother happy by being 
a good boy. 
A BEAUTIFUL WISH. 
A poor Irish woman applied to a lady fora 
flower to put into the hand of her dead infant, 
and, when a handsome bouquet was handed her, 


gate of heaven with a crown of roses!” 


was ended and she joined the groups of flower- |” 


she offered to pay for it, which, of course, was 
declined, when, with a look of gratitude, she ex- 
claimed, ‘‘May the Lord Jesus meet you at the| ¢ 
Noth- 





(NUTS TO CRACK} 














Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
es 
ZOOLOGICAL ENIGMA, 


My first is found in tiger, 
Which roams the jungle through; 
My second’s found in panther, 
A beast old settlers knew; 
My third is found in lion, 
The king of brute cveation; 
My fourth is found in monkey, 
Whose tricks gain admiration ; 
My fifth is found in bison, 
Which roams on western plains; 
My sixth is found in chamois, 
Through danger sought with pains; 
My seventh is in elephant, 
So large and yet so wise; 
My eighth is found in marten, 
With fur so soft and nice; 
My ninth is found in mastodon, 
A brute of bygone days; 
My tenth is found in horses, 
Of use in many ways. 








My whole’s a brute with hide so tough— 
But stop—I've told you quite enongh. 
L. Goss. 





\ 
Perit © 


What well-known gem is to be seen in this picture? 
ELGIE BELL, 


3. 
SQUARE WORD. 


1. A sweet flower. 
2. Perfume. 
3. An annotater, 
4. An insipid smile. 
5. Jerks. B, 
4. 
LETTER PUZZLES. 


EXAMPLE: What letter when measured becomes very 
busy? Ans.—N-gaged. 

What letter when joined to a portion of a tree 
goes on a voyage? 

What letter joined to a pronoun goes out? 

What letter joined to an article of dress becomes 
a flight? 

What letter joined to a portion of a wheel be- 
comes whole? 

What letter joined to something large becomes a 
study ? 

What letter when tightened becomes encircled ? 
What letter when joined to a part of a nut be- 
comes something very warm? H. H.D. 


5. 
THINGS TO BE SEEN ABOUT DICKEY'S CAGE, 








1, A part of a shoe. 2. A common ornament. 3. 
Torevere. 4. A gay young lady. 5. What Dickey 
does when the cage-door is left open. 6. Yields. 
7. A certain quantity of wood. 8. A kind of fish. 
9. To make way against a current. 10. Obstructs. 

W. T. 0. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1, B 
ELI 
ELAND 
BLANKET 
INKLE 
DEE 
T 


2. Hat, oar, light, dog, taper, hand, earth, fork, 
owl, razor, ten—“HOLD THE Fort,” 
3 POET 
OTTO 
ETON 
TONE 
4. Ward, Greene, Allen, Gage, Wayne, Arnold, 
Warren, Howe, Rahl, Lee, Gates, Hayne, Huger. 
5. “Heads on one side, tails on the other.” 
SAVIN 
ANISE 





ing could be more touchingly beautiful as well 
as poetical. 
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| little ahead. The thought suggested itself to him 
| as he viewed the tree that there might be niore bears 
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“RED TAPE,’ 

There is a right way to get at things in all kinds 
of business; butin public business (the business of 
government, etc.,) the right way does not seem to be 
always the quickest or most. direct one. The many 
officials through which an order or transaction must 
pass, are supposed to ensure safety against fraud, as 
several men’s records of the same thing, all agreeing, 
are more certain than the report of one man. 

“Red tape” (the kind of string used to tie up 
official papers) is the name popularly given to this 
round-about process. 

In time of peace such strict attention to detail is 
generally in the interest of law and order. For in- 
stance, as when President Hayes ordered the Secre- 
tary of War to order Gen, Sherman to order Gen, 
Hancock to order Gen. Ruger to order the colonel 
of the regiment to order the captain of the company 
to order his corporal to take away his guard at noon 
on the 10th of April from the South Carolina State 
House. 

In royal governments, on the contrary, “red tape” 
often becomes another name for “how not to do” a 
thing, and the result is ridiculous, or sometimes 
even fatal to the subject wha waits. There isa 
story of a German Grand Duke who was burned to 
death, because it took so long for the lord chamber- 
lain to tell the first lord in waiting to tell the first 





equerry to tell the chief valet to tell the head but- 
ler to tell the head footman to send a servant to put 
out the fire. 


—- > -__ -—_—- 
KOSSUTH HATS, 

The requirement of the silk high hat, variously 
dubbed among us the “tile,” “castor,” and “stove- 
pipe,” is arbitrary in England for every gentleman. 
Of late, in America, the inclination is rather towards } 
comfort than style. H 


Twenty-six years ago, no gentleman deemed him- 
self dressed for the street in New York unless he 
had a silk hat on his head, and every man, so far at 
least as the fashion of his head-covering was con- 
cerned, considered himself a gentleman. Twenty- 
five years ago, the silk hat, assailed by a foreign foe, 
already tottered on its throne. Inthe one year be- 
tween, Kossuth had swooped down upon our sympa- | 
thies, and having captured us, set his mark upon us | 
in the shape of the soft felt hat, then named after | 
him,the Kossuth. Since that time, year by year, | 
the silk has more and more become an adjunct of 
ceremony, a necessity of extraordinary occasions, a 
murky relative of the white kid glove. Prior to 
Kosauth’s coming here, the New York Silk-Hat-Fin- | 
isher’s Association numbered about five hundred | 
members, Then New York had less than half a mil- 
lion inhabitants. Now, although the population of 
New York and the environs has swelled two million, | 
the association named has a membership of less than 
three hundred, Were the ratio of their members to | 
the population maintained, the silk-hat makers! 
would number fully two thousand. Meanwhile, the | 
soft-hat business has grown to enormous propor- | 
tions. | 

| 


A BEAR HUNT. | 
Two men, lumbering in Wisconsin, recently had | 
a bear hunt, and killed two bears, using axes as their | 


only weapons. The men were named Cram and! 
Myer, and the story is thus told; j 





—— 


They cut down a tree, about five feet at the butt, 
and seventy-two feet high, with most of the top| 
broken off, except two branching limbs, which still | 
remained. Before measuring off the tree for log 


cuts, they went to sounding the tree to see if it was | 1 


rotten or hollow, when a great black bear came 
crawling out of the splintered top. | 

Both men made for him with their axes, but he | 

ot out and started off, the men following. They 
find run about half a mile when the bear seemed to 
be making directly for a teamster in the road. 

The men called to him to get his axe, but he did not 
understand them until he saw the bear about ten 
feet off. He then threw up his hands and yelled for 
dear life. The bear was as much surprised and | 
alarmed as he, and, suddenly changing his bearing, | 
Ws soon lost in the thicket. \ 

Cram ay.t Myer returned to their work, Cram a, 


there, as they are very loth to leave their dens at 
this time of year, and, looking in, sure enough there 
were two more large bears snugly cuddled up. 


He called for Mr. Myer to come quickly, and, in- | 


forming him of his discovery, told him to go to one 
place of exit and he would take the other, and they 
would clip them with their axes as they came out. 
But Myer must go up where Cram was and take a 
look at them first. The bears saw his red shirt, and 
made a sudden dive, and men and bears promiscu- 
ously mingled for a few seconds. 

Mr. Cram succeeded in burying the blade of his 
axe in the brain of his customer, killing him in- 
stantly. Myer had slightly stunned his, so that he 
was the more furious. The bear would dodge and 
parry off every blow, and at the same time endeavor 
to show a deep affection for his antagonist by trying 
to hug him. The limbs were in the way of a free 
use of the axe, but at last, by a sort of under blow, 
Mr. Myer disabled his opponent. 


Qe 


HOW A GAMBLER LIVES. 


The Gold Hill (Nev.) News thus describes a Com- 
stock gambler: 


The poorest man in Virginia isa gambler. He is 
always dressed in the height of fashion, but seldom 
has enough money about him for his dinner. He 
doesn’t hesitate to daily borrow his “breakfast 
money” from whoever will lend it to him. He has 
always a new suit of clothes at the tailor’s, and when 
he makes a “scratch”’ at faro, he gets them out, and 
leaves an order for another suit. He is in debt to 
every restaurant, saloon and cigar shop in town, 
When he wins two or three hundred dollars, he in- 
variably receives a dispatch that his father is dying 
in California. Creditors would not be mean enough 
to press a man under such melancholy circum- 
stances, so the poor wretch steals off to the “Bay,” 
and wastes his ill-gotten gold in riotous living. 


The picture of such a life, which must be a bur- 
den to one with any remains of conscience or self- 
respect, might explain this attempt at self-destruc- 
tion: 


A young man in Troy, N. Y., dreamt the other 
night that he was destined to becomea gambler. It 
made so deep an impression upon him that he went 
down to his father’s store in the morning, built a 
fire in the stove, swept out the office, wrote a letter 
to his family, sending kisses to the children, took 
off his coat and waistcoat, and shot himself. He 
blundered in his aim, and is left to wrestle with his 
destiny as best he can. 


en 
AN ESCAPE. 


Capt. Gunson, of the ship Patterdale, relates a 
thrilling story of the escape of one of his ship’s boys 
from the maw of a shark. The ship was in the 
tropics, with wind enough to keep the canvas from 
flopping, and one of the apprentices was over the 
weather side, cleaning off. 


The captain, standing on the poop-deck, noticed 
that the boy was careless, and warned him to look 
out for himself and not tumble overboard. The 
ship was going about three knots an hour, and the 
sex almost as calm as a mill-pond. The lad,ina 
moment of carelessness, lost his balance, and fell 
from the platform slung over the side. The captain 
saw the accident, and threw him a ladder, which the 
boy grasped, and clambered up on the rounds as the 
ship left him astern. 

No sooner had the boy settled himself on the lad- 
der than a brace of large blue sharks ranged up 
alongside, and actually reared their heads out of the 
water in their eagerness to taste the young sailor. 
The boy screamed lustily, and grew half-frantic 
from terror. The ship was hove to, and a boat was 
lowered. Still the boy hung on the ladder, trying 
to keep his legs free from the snapping of the 
vicious sharks, which seemed actually to jamp out 
of the water to get at him. After some twenty-five 
minutes of horrible suspense, a boat was lowered, 
and he got into It. Assoon as the boy found him- 
self safe he fainted. It was a fearfully narrow es- 
cape.—San Francisco Mail. 


‘ore 
“MARK ’EM UP.” 

As our readers doubtless know, the war in Europe 
has raised the price of bread stuffs. That fact has 
been used by many store-keepers to advance a few 
cents on the price of sundry articles of household 
consumption, The following paragraphs thus hu- 
morously set forth this tendency: 


It is interesting to sit in a flour store now as the 
proprietor receives a dispatch, and yella, “They're 
a-throwin’ shells across Grassacoralitchzeffinvarina, 
an’ some one is goin’ to get hurt. Turn out all 
hands and mark every one of them bar’) up half a 
dollar.”’—Rome Sentinel. 

He is a vegetable dealer in Danbury. A lank per- 
sonage, spying his exhibit of radishes, asked, “How 
much be them a bunch?” 

“Twenty cents.”’ 

“Twenty cents!” repeated the citizen in astonish- 
ment. “Twenty cents fora little bunch like them. 
Why, they aint worth ten cents!” 

It was now the vender’s turn to be amazed. 

“What are you talking ’bout?” he demanded, 
with asperity. “Offerin’ ten cents for a bunch of 
radishes! Gases you aint heard of the war in Eu- 
rope, hev yeh ?”—Danbury News. 


o——— 


In Cork, the crier of the court, anxious to disperse 
the crowd around the bar, exclaimed, “All ye black- 
guards that isn’t lawyers quit the court!’’ 


“SPEAKING of bathing,” says Mrs. Partington, 
“some can bathe with perfect impurity in water as 
cold as Greenland’s icy mountains and India’s coral 
strands; but, for my part, I prefer to have the wa- 
ter a little torpid.” 


A PEDAGOGUE told one of his scholars,a son of 
the Emerald Isle, to spell “‘hostility.” ‘H-o-r-s-e, 
1orse,”” commenced Pat. “Not horsetility,’”’ said 
the teacher, “but hostility.” ‘Sure,’ replied Pat, 


| “and didn’t ye tell me the other day not to say hoss? 


Faith, it’s one thing wid ye one day and another the 
nixt!”’ 


A LADY sends to a Chinese laundry a washing list, 
among the items in which is the following: 
1 Frilled White Petticoat— 
No Starch, 
When the washing is returned, the bill contains the 
following items: 
1 Frilled White Petticoat . 


ccccccccccceces ca CON, 
No Starch 


eocccces -10 cents. 





———$—____ 





| THE DEMAND of the day is for cheap things, but 
cheap only in price, not in quality. This demand, how- 
ever exacting, is fully met in the departments of fashion (}jome opinion.) 
and society by ““Andrews’ Bazar.” To be well informed | ‘The art of elegant writing is here given in a nut-shey, 
in these regards is not only pleasing but requisite for a | rg big Bh hy gay er 
| lady. Through no medium can a lady become at once 80 | ( 4fass.) Courier. : elt 
agreeably, so accurately and so cheaply informed as| ‘Consistsof el it specimens a § handwriting of the ce). 
| through the “Bazar.” Sample copies sent by W. R. An- | ja ta — a Dy _— < ae wonder. 
drews, Cincinnati, on receipt of ten cents. Com. | Weekly, New York City. 
——— ———d “A copy of this ———- a — fom to hand, It 
Oh! What a Horrid Complexion. _— pam gt pyrene a a el = 
Why don’t you use Laird’s “Bloom of Youth?” It will | #chieved.”—Manchester (N. H.) Saturday Night Dispatch, 


remove tan, freckles and all blemishes from the skin, G ASKELL’S COMPENDIUM 
Ly 


leaving it perfectly clear and beautiful. Sold by drug- 
We give below a few more specimens (not before pub- 


gists every where. Com. 
= . | 4 PENDIUM. The y 
CONVULSED WITH UNNECESSARY Paty, Infants writhe | pene ae eae ae eS 7 ia e Raanher recently a 
with Colic who might be speedily relieved with MILK oF | ceived. We do not give even the best of these the merit 
MAGNESIA Com of being “perfect,” but where shall we find such improve. 
7 ‘4 ment in the schools even under the best teachers? The unj- 
formity of the hands of the different writersin the acquired 
style, and the boldness and grace of the lines, for begin. 
ners, are remarkable. As a self-instructor in Penman- 
ship suited to all ages and both sexes, the COMPENDICy is 
unsurpassed. 
Mr. GASKELL,— 
Enclosed find my aut 


“Our readers all know cur optaicn of Prof. Gaskel|_ 
| that he is the finest penman and best teacher of penmap. 
ship in America.”—Manchester (N. H.) Daily Mirror — 








Read the full column advertisement of the Robbins 
Washer, in last week’s issue. Itisagood thing. Com. 








MR. DIOGENES. 

This singular man lived in Greece. He was distin- 
guished for his eccentricities, bad manners and bad dis- 
position. It was his chief business to find fault. For ex- 
ample, he took a lantern one day when the sun was shin- 
ing brightly and went out to search for an honest man, 
thereby insinuating that such persons were exceedingly 
scarce. When Alexander, a distinguished military gen- 
tleman, paid him a visit, and inquired what he could do 
for him, he had the impudence to tell him to “get out of 
his sunshine.” To cap the climax of hfs oddities, he 
dressed like a beggar and lived ina tub! He was a sour, 
crabbed, crusty old bachelor. We infer that he had no 
wife, first, because history does not mention her; second, 
because no woman would take kindly to one of his habits, 
dress or manners, or aspire to become mistress of his man- 
sion. “There was an old woman who livedin a shoe,”’ it is 
true, but the woman who would live ina tub,and especial- 
ly with such a companion, has not been heard from. The 
misanthropic spirit which possessed this man was doubt- 
less due to disordered digestion and a biliousness, one of 
the prominent symptoms of which is a morose, fault-find- 
ing disposition. The tongue is heavily coated, giving rise 
to a bad taste, the appetite is not good, and the patient 
feels dull, sleepy or dizzy, and is apt to be fretful. Un- 
fortunately, Mr. Diogenes lived severa] centuries before 
Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Purgative Pellets were invented, a 
few doses of which would have relieved him of his *‘bile”’ 
and enabled him to find scores of “honest men” without 
the aid of his lantern. Under their magic influence, com- 
bined with that of the Golden Medical Discovery, to 
cleanse his blood, he might have been led to take a more 
cheerful view of life, to exchange his tub for a decent 
habitation, to “spruce up” in personal appearance, and at 
last have taken a wife to mend his clothes and his man- 
ners, both of which were in evident need of repairs, and 
become the happy sire of little Diogeneses who would 
have handed down to posterity the name, not of a cynic 
philosopher, but of a cheerful, healthy, happy, virtuous 
man! Com. 


THE KINGDOM OF — 
MOTHER COOSE. 


A new Play for Schools, with fun for old and young. 


ph both before and since using 
your COMPENDIUM. I think it is THE system for self-in- 
struction. I have improved my penmanship more since 
receiving the COMPENDIUM than ever before and intend 
to be far ahead _of this before next fall. 
Respectfully, J. B. Stewart, 
College Corner, Ohio, 
Former ‘style: 


por 


lo Liat 


Pror. GASKELL. 

Dear Sir,—Enclosed please find specimens of my hand- 
writing showing improvement from using the CompEnpi- 
um. Inow write en | rapidly and easily. 

Yours respectfully, W.A. McCormick, 
Bristol, R. 1. 
Former style: 


Lb-heom beamed 


Present style: 


MAC 


Pror. G. A. GASKELL. 

Dear Sir,—Will you give me the agency for your Cox- 
PENDIUM in North Bridgton, Me? Iam attending school 
here and _ can sell a large number. I wish to express to 
you my thanks for the benefit I have received from it. 

When I purchased it my a very poor and it was 
hard work for me-to write. Now I can write rapidly, 
without much effort. Enclosed please find autographs of 
both hands. Ve ey W. V. KNEELAND, 
= North Bridgton, Me., former address, Berlin, N. H. 

Former style: 


Wkencbol 


Present style: 


MU 


Pror. G. A. GASKELL. 

Dear Sir,—The enclosed are samples of my signature 
betore using the ComPENDIUM and after practising at in- 
tervals for six weeks. Witha hope of still greater im- 
provement,lam, Yours truly, Joun C. Bast, 

Portland, Oregon. 








Price 50 cts. Address Mrs. G. N. Bordman, Melrose, Mass. 
LARK’S INDELIBLE PENCIL CO., Box 
141, Northampton, Mass. Samples mailed, 35 cents. 
TA KE Ayer’s Sarsaparilla to purify the blood 
and purge out the humors, pimples, boils and sores 

which are merely emblems of the rottenness within. 
11 = Genuine Foreign Stamps, all different, or 400 
r+?) Decalco., only 25c. J. Beifeld, Box 384, Chicago. 


TEA SPOONS, Diamond Steel, Albata plated, 
wear like silver and very durable. by mail, 25 cents. 
SEAVY & CO., Northford, Conn. 


UY A HOME CHEAP. Texas lands at 25 cis. 
an acre; 640 acre land warrants. Undoubted title. 


Rich lands. Immense emigration. 
Address MATTHEWS & WHITAKER, St. Louis. 


CORTICELLI SILK & TWIST 


Is the best, and received the chief prize at the Centennial. 
(Ge Ask for it and see that you get it. 


VISITING CARDS. Your name neatly printed on 

50 Tinted Bristol, 15 cts. 50 Granite, 20 cts 

50 Scroll (no name), 15 cts. 

25 Embossed, 25 cts. 25 Basket Cards, 25 cts. 

25 Snowflake, 25 cts. | Elegant card cases, lOc, 15c. 
PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


MUNICIPAL BONDS 


Are the safest securities for Trust Funds. For sale in 
sums of $100, $500, $1000. Gro. Wm. Battov & Co., 
8 Wall Street, New York; 72 Devonshire Street, Boston, 





Former style: 


oe. Fut 


Present style: 


i 


Pror. GASKELL. 

Dear Sir,—1 enclose my ony of what T have dose 
in two months’ time. I will leave my improvement 
you. J. H. GREENE, East Randolph, 
(No State given, but we presume Vt.) 

Former Style: 


fA brane 


Present style: 


25 French Marble, 25 cts. 





POSTAL _ CARD OR INVISIBLE INK. 
SOMETHING NEW.—A chemical compound suflicient to 
fill, when dissolved in water, a l-oz. bottle. Invisible 
when written, visible when slightly warmed. Splendid 
for Postal Cards and Secret Writing. Post-paid for five 
3c stamps. JOHN L. MAY, Practical Chemist, Boston 
Ilighlands, Mass., Box 20. Agents wanted. 


25 Assorted Fine Embossed Pictures, 26 cts. 
WALLACE PHELPS & CO., Box 47, Chicago. 


BREAD-AND-CHBESE AND KISSES, 


y B. L. Farsron. A deeply interesting story of a 
young man’s life in England, his emigration to Australia, 
seeking a fortune in the Gold Mines, and his many 
varied, often thrilling adventures there. Also several 
shorter stories. Tlustrated with eleven engravings. Price 
only 10 cents. Sold by All Newsdealers or sent, post- 

aid, for 12 cents, by DONNELLEY, IL dD & 
Publishers “‘The Lakeside Library,” Chicago, Il. 


BUSINES Send us 10c and stamp, and we will 


start you in a paying business. A rare 

chance. F. B. WasHBuRN & Co., Middleboro’, Mass, 
introduce WasrBuRN’s MONTHLY JOURNAL, we 
will send it to any address, and one Oil Chromo, 7x11, 
worth 25c, for only five 3c stamps. Journal contains 3 pp. 
choice reading matter, 1 p. fashions and 6 new pieces 
choice music. Agts. wanted. Agts. canvassing ontfit for 
four 3c stamps. ashburn’s Journal, Middleboro’, Mass. 


“REVOLVERS. 7-SHOT $2 50. 


; Circular free. ARTHUR WEST, New Britain, Conn. ' 


AG ttitl{ 


all who vil 
nstructions; everything is plain 


a 


We guarantee a good’ handwriting to 
faithfully follow the 
easily understood. 

: r hand- 

In this day every young person must have & good ha 
writing, and we leave it with parents and young LY = 
decide whether it would not be better to learn at Oe it 
from the CoMPENDIUM, at small cost, than to neg neh 
altogether, or to expend a considerable sum an 


time in attending “writing-schools,” where scarcely twe 


teachers in suecession teach the same & ‘m. . 
The GOMPENDIUM COMPLETE ows 
Four Parts: «Slips, Ornamenta ao 
of Instru ons, and Case. It is sen 2 
paid. to any addresson receipt of Price, One 
‘All registered letters and money-orders may 
@tourrisk. Address 


PROF. G. A. GASKELL, 
Principal Bryant & Stratton College, 


N ER. 
eee CHES HAMPSHIRE. 

















